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Notes. 
REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF “COLD 
HARBOUR.” 


In different parts of England, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica we still meet with the name of Cold Harbour 
given to places, farms, lanes, &c. Persons not ac- 
quainted with the etymology of this expression, 
and who only think of harbour in its more re- 
stricted signification of a port for shipping, are 
generally at a loss to understand how “ Cold Har- 
bour ” can be found in the middle of a wood or on 
the top of a mountain. This apparent anomaly 


is, however, easily explained if we trace the word | = egy - : - 
: | any one can possibly imagine, being situated in the 
| middle of the forest of the Eifel, where snow lies 
| during the whole of the winter. 


back to its origin and original application. 

In old English writers we frequently meet with 
a place called “Cold Harbour,” often corrupted 
into Coal or Cole Harbour, and which, according 
to Nares, was an ancient mansion situated in Dow- 
gate or Down-gate Ward, London. This place 
was the residence of Tunstall, Bishop of oh 
in the reign of Henry VIII., when probably it 
obtained the privileges of a sanctuary,* and was 
pulled down by Earl Gilbert about the year 1600. 
At an earlier period, in a grant of Henry IV., it is 
called “quoddam hospicium, sive placeam, voca- 
tum le Cold Herbergh.” Now herbergh is an old 
Germanic word, introduced into the English lan- 
guage from the Anglo-Saxon. 


* Small tenements being afterwards built on th 


. spot, 
which let well, being a protection to person 


in debt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In Ettmiiller’s Lexicon Anglosaxonicum we find, 
“ Hereberge, statio militaris, hospitium.” In Graff’s 
Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz (Old High German 
dictionary), we have—“ heriberga, from heri, an 
army, and bergan, to cover, to shelter—hospitium, 
statio, castra.” In the present German, herberge 

ignifies an inn, &c.; with which compare medi- 
wval Latin, herebergum; Span. albergue ; Ital. al- 
bergo Fr. auberge. 

Our English word harbow, therefore, meant 
originally a military station, a shelter, a retreat ; 
and Cold Harbour—cold, from Anglo-Saxon ceald, 
cald—now signifies nothing more than a cold 
abode, a cold retreat, the primitive signification 
of the word harbour being still kept up in the 
present English, as is easily seen by opening 
Walker, where we find—“ Harbour, a lodging, a 
place of entertainment, a port or haven for ship- 
ping, an asylum, a shelter.” 

The transition form of our word from herbergh, 
as found in the grant of Henry IV., to our present 
harbour, was herborow or herborw. The Germanic 
gutterals g, i, preceded by =, softened down under 
the influence of the Norman-French to ow (e. g. 
Germ. Mark, Sorge; Eng. marrow, sorrow); and 
the form herborw is to be met with in Tyrwhitt’s 
note to v. 342 of the Prologue to Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, where T. says: — 

“ St. Julian was eminent for providing his votaries with 
good lodgings and accommodation of all sorts. In the 
title of his Legende, MS. Bod. 1596, fol. 4, he is called 
‘St. Julian, the gode herberjour.’ It ends thus: — 

“* Therefore, yet to this day thei that over lond wende, 
rhei biddeth Seint Julian anon that gode herborw he 
hem sende,’ ” &c. 


The proper name Cold Harbour was no doubt 
brought over to England by our Saxon ancestors, 
for Germany has also its Cold Harbours up to the 
present day. About four German miles south of 
Aix-la-Chapelle there is a village called Kalterher- 
berg, which is proverbially known in those parts as 
one of the coldest, most dreary, and dismal places 


In the southern part of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, in a mountainous country, there is a large 
farm called Kalteherberg situated about 1750 feet 
above the level of the sea, also a small village, 
Kaltenherberg, near Lirrach, on an elevated spot. 
Having lived chiefly abroad I am not acquainted 
with the different Cold Harbours in England; but 
from a passage in Hall, quoted by Nares, the Lon- 
don Mansion Cold Harbour was a cold place; and 
a friend of mine tells me there is a Cold Harbour 
farm near Exeter, situated on the brow of a hill, 
and much exposed to wind and weather.” The 
German Cold Harbours in the Eifel and Baden, 


On the read to Holeomb Burnell from Ide. 
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are all very cold places, so that I very much sus- 

ct that wherever we may meet with other Cold 

arbours, whether in England or Germany, we 
shall find them all in refreshing situations. I 
mention this particularly,to show that cold is the 
Anglo-Saxon ceald, cald; Germ. kalt = frigidus, 
and by no means an old Celtic word, with an un- 
known signification, as some persons have been 
led to believe. , 

An interesting = might be written on this 
proper name, and I much regret only being able 
to offer the above few remarks, not having the 
necessary works of reference at my command to 
enter into a fuller investigation of the subject. 

J. C. Hany, Ph, D. 


Heidelberg. 

P.S. There is a Cold Harbour Lane at present | 
at Brixton. Dowgate was granted for ever, so | 
Mr. Lodge says, to the College of Heralds by | 
King Richard III., who had lately granted them 
their charter; and Henry VIL., willing to annul 
every public act of his predecessor, gave it to the | 
then Earl of Shrewsbury. 

In Ben Jonson (Silent Woman, Act I. Se. 3) we 
find — 

“Or its knighthood shall do worse, take sanctuary in 
Cole Harbour sanctuary and fast.” 

“ Here is that ancient modell of Cole Harbour, bearing 
the name of the * Prodigall’s Promontorie,’ and being as a 
sanctuary for banquerupt detters.”—Healy’s Discovery of 
a New World, p. 182. 


HERCULES IN DANTE’S “ DIVINE COMEDY.” 


To those who know the diligence with which | 
Dante studied the classical mythology (especially 
as illustrated in Virgil's sixt AEneid), and the 
subtlety with which he expounded it, it will not 
be uninteresting to consider whether he has visibly 
introduced the majestic shade of Hercules, to 
whose exploits, in connexion with the Centaurs, 
Cacus, Anteus, and the rocks at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean, he has so many striking re- 
ferences. I think he has introduced him; and I 
should be obliged to any of your correspondents 
who can inform me whether this opinion has yet 
been propounded and discussed. 

When Virgil and Dante have traversed half the 
infernal circles (see cantos viii. and ix.), they 
reach the city of Dis; corresponding historically 
to the defences of Tartarus in the Hneid (meenia | 
Ditis), and morally to the barrier between sins of 
infirmity (incontinentia) and sins of perversity | 
(bestialitas, malitia). Here a troop of fiends shut 
the gates in their faces, and Virgil remains outside | 
awaiting help from a higher power. The Furies ap- 
pear on a tower, threatening to call up the Medusa ; | 
which makes it likely that Dante was acquainted 
with the 11th Odyssey, where Ulysses, amid his 
communings with the spirits of heroes, stops short | 


in fear that Proserpine will make the dreadful 
Gorgonian head appear to him. Then a mighty 
form, whom Virgil has been awaiting, comes to 
the rescue. The choleric spirits plunged in Styx 
flee before him. The Demons and the Furies are 
seen no more. He reaches the gate, “appearing 
full of disdain ;” opens it by a touch of a wand, 
and retires without noticing the two poets—after 
he has rebuked the powers of Hell for their vain 
resistance to the will of Omnipotence, and has, in 
conclusion, recalled to them the example of what 
Cerberus suffered through their obduracy : — 
“ Your Cerberus, if ye recollect it well, 
Keeps yet therefrom his chin and throttle peeled.” 
( Rossetti’s Translation.). 

Now this deliverer (“sent from heaven,” as we 
read,) has been considered as an angel; but Dante 
is less accustomed to feign angelic interpositions 
than those of human spirits; besides which, an 
angel need not have appeared disdainful or dis- 
courteous even in Hell, nor have — 

oa ‘ ° . ‘ semblance made 

Of a man whom other care constrains and bites, 
Than that of him who is before his face.” 

Hence the late Professor Rossetti judged that 
we had here a spirit from Limbo, or a virtuous 
Pagan, who allegorically represented an important 
personage in Dante’s own time. As a general 
view, I have no doubt that this opinion is per- 
fectly correct ; but I question the propriety of the 
added intimation that this spirit is specially, ac- 
cording to the letter, Julius Cesar; because the 
conjuncture demands a man of physical strength, 
and not a general or an emperor. In brief, I think 
that he who here bursts the gate of Hell, is the 


| same hero who long before performed a like ex- 
| ploit, according to the ancient poets; and the 


reference to Cerberus, which in the mouth of any 


| other would be abrupt and uncouth, comes na- 


turally from Hercules; who, witl? his own hands, 
chained the hell-hound after dragging it from 
under the throne of Pluto, as Virgil writes — 
“ Tartareum ille manu custodem in vincla petivit, 
Ipsius a solio regis traxitque trementem.” 
En, vi. 395. 


Dante may have seen more full and particular 


| accounts of the transaction in Seneca’s Hercules 


Furens. 

It may seem strange that Hercules should not 
be expressly named in the canto; but we hear 
that Virgil gave Dante some explanations, which 
the latter's troubled feelings prevented him from 
bearing in remembrance. Cc, B.C. 





WORDS IN DALYELL’S “SCOTTISH POEMS.” 

At the end of the Glossary to this book, Dalyell 
gives a list of “ Words imperfectly Understood.” 
Many of these I fancy I can understand, but there 
are others of which I can make nothing : — 














qui 
cul 
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Hag matines. 
“ Their haly hag matines fast they [the priests] patter.” | 
P. 189. | 
Can this have anything to do with “Hog- 
manay ?”” 
Foster. 
“ The sisters gray before this day, 
Did crune within their closter : 
They feeit ane frier their keyis to beir, 
The feind ressave the foster ; 
Syne in the mirk he weill culd werk, 
And kittil them wantonly.”—P. 192. 


Query, One who is over pampered, or one who | 
is a guardian, ora rogue? See Florio, s. v. “ Bricco, 
a rogue, a foist, a nip.” 

Tinsell. (Kittie=wench, a name of contempt.) | 
ms e ‘ filthy speich and counsell 

That she did heir of sum curst kittie tinsell.”—P. 244. 

Pluckup fair.—The Sege of the Castel of Edin- 
burgh, by R. Sempill. “ Lanuoy to the Ambas- 
sade,” p. 299. 


Half mark steikis. 


“ Vpone that spuilzie I will spend na tyme, 


Sum gripit gold, and gat the thing he seikis ; 


Sa gat thair handfull of thir half mark steikis, 
Will have na mair within ane 3eir nor we.” 
Ibid., p. 294. | 


Foundit (is an old word for fed, and a common 
word for clothed, but neither makes sense). 
**f Prelattis] Makand thair godis of warldie gudis and geir, 
The flock new foundit, and thay in furringis happit.” 
The Legend of the B. of Sanctandrois Lyfe, p. 303. 
Tottis, adj.; Kelt, sub. 
* Of tottis russet his ryding breikis ; 
Ane hamelie hat, a cott of helt, 
Weill beltit in ane lethrone belt.”—Jbid., p. 327. 


Cashmaries. (Query, Cadge-mary, possibly a name 
for a female pedler ?) 
“* Na mulettis thair his cofferis caries 
Bot lyke a court of auld cashmaries, 
Or cadyers cig to ane fair.”—Jbid., p. 328. 
Bryde. (Query, Brood, family ?) 
e Bot ay the mair this smatcher gettis 
The closer garris he keip the yettis ; 
Feiding his bellie, and his bryde 
Begging and borrowing ay besyde.”—Jbid., p. 340. 
Dysertis Duschet : Dussie. Ibid., pp. 312, 317 
(** Dussie ”’), 315. 
(Query, Offer, promise, ¢. e. of thy love | 
to sinners ?) 
“ My lippes, Lord, then louse thon sall, 
Whilke closed lang haue beene 
From thy louing, sair bound in thrall, 
Brekand thy sweit bedene.”—Ihid., p. 119. 


Bedene. 


I am quite sure of ail the rest, but my notes are 
quite at the service of anyone who finds a diffi- 
culty with the interpretations, J. D. CampBxExt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| cently been published, in 


| from 1552 to 1688. 


LETTERS OF THE STADTHOLDER JOHN DE 
WITT. 


A very interesting and important work has re- 
Tolland, by way of 
supplement to M. Groen van Prinsterer’s Archives, 
ou Correspondance inédite de la Maison d Orange- 
Nassau. It consists of an analysis of the letters 
in the Royal Library at the Hague, written in 
reference to the Act of Seclusion and its repeal ; 
and of a very valuable essay, by M. J. W. Van 
Sypesteyn, on the state of Dutch-English politics 
Among the letters given in 
the Appendix are two, written confidentially, by 
the Stadtholder John de Witt (which have never 


| before been published) to the Dutch Ambassador 


in London. 

Whatever may be said—and much may with 
justice be said—of De Witt’s complete states- 
manship, these letters can scarcely fail to bear 
condemnatory witness to his time-serving state 
craft. I append copies of those letters for such of 
your readers as may feel any interest in a matter 
which even the researches and industry of Ma- 
caulay have not exhausted. 

John de Witt to Louis of Nassau, Lord of 
Beverweerde, Ambassador in England : — 

“ Monsieur, 

“ Je m’assure que le Roi de la Grande Bretagne aura 
eu occasion de pénétrer au fonds de tout ce qui s’est passé 
a Végard de l’acte de séclusion de Monsieur le Prince 


| @’Orange en l'année 1654; et qu'il aura trouvé que 


non seulement l’on n’a donné aucune occasion de ce 
cété-ci pour disposer le feu protecteur & demander la dite 
séclusion, mais qu’au contraire les ministres de cet état, 
tant ceux qui étoient sur le lieu, que ceux qui partici- 
poient au maniement des affaires ici, ont fait toute la 
diligence et touts les devoirs possibles pour détourner cet 
esprit capricieux d’une si facheuse demande, et quoi- 
qu’en ce regard il ne leur peut rester en leur particulier 
aucune inquiétude ni scrupule, et que Messeigneurs les 
Etats d’Hollande et West-Frise, par une résolution pub- 
lique se soient expliqués nettement sur la direction de 
cette affaire et en ayant déchargé absolument les dits 
ministres ; neanmoins, considérant qu’il y a encore des 
esprits qui -par malice ou parceque le soupgon leur est 
naturel, tachent de se persuader eux-mémes, et de faire 
croix aux autres le contraire, et que l’on a fomente cette 
affaire d'ici, ce me seroit une satisfaction particulitre 


| comme aussi & tous ceux qui participent au maniement 


des affaires, et que on peut tirer sans le méme soupcon 
s’il plut & sa Majesté, renvoyant l’instrument de séclusion 
a Messeigneurs les E’tats d’Hollande, de donner ce té- 
moinage de verité dans sa lettre de laquelle il accom- 
pagneroit le dit instrument. Et si vous trouvez moyen 
dobtenir ce témoinage, vous aurez acquis une nouvelle 
obligation sur celui qui est et demeurera toujours,” etc. 


Copy of the letter (accompanying the foregoing) 
which De Witt requested the King of England to 


| send, with the original Act of Exclusion, to the 


States of Holland. The request was not complied 
with by his majesty : — 
“ Hauts et puissants Seigneurs, 


“Le Sieur de Beverweerde m’a donné part de votre 
résolution solemnelle par laquelle il vous a plu déclarer 
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que Vacte de séclusion, touchant l'emploi du Prince 
WOrange, mon nevew, dont je vous renvoie ici l’original, 
selon vos desirs, est et demeurera, & l'avenir mortifi¢ et de 
nulle valeur, et comme ce m’a été une nouvelle preuve de 
la bienveillance et de l’affection que vous avez témoigné 
pour lui en plusieurs autres occasions, aussi ne m’a ce pas | 
donné une moindre satisfactiqn @’avoir rencontré ici des 
occasions pour pénétrer au fonds du tout ce qui s’est passé 
a l'égard de la dite séclasion en l'année 1654; et surtout 
Wavoir eu cet éclaircissement, que non seulement de votre 
cété Yon n’a donné aucune occasion pour disposer ceux 
qui n’étant pas contents d’esperer ici leur domination, la 
tachoient aussi d’étendre sur vous, & demander la dite | 
séclusion ; mais qu’au contraire vos ministres, tant ceux | 
qui étoient ici sur le lieu, que ceux qui participoient au 
maniement des affaires chez vous, ont fait toute la dili- 
gence et touts les devoirs possibles pour détourner ces | 
esprits capricieux (ici d’une si facheuse demande. 
* 1 Octobre, 1660.” 


C. Hi. Gury, 


Municipal Collegiate Institution, 
Amsterdam, Mareh, 1865. 


OrtersaL Portraits oF Jonn Wrstey. —In 
1790, the year before he died, John Wesley paid 
his last visit to Sunderland, in the county of Dur- 
ham, and was the guest of Mr. Lipton, who re- | 
sided in Green Street, Bishop Wearmouth. During 
his sojourn, he was prevailed upon by his host to 
sit for his portrait to Mr. Thomas Horsley, a 
local artist of considerable eminence (who studied 
under Romney), and from whose surviving son, 
Mr. Thomas John Horsley, also a Sunderland | 
Ne me er I derive this information. Mr. 

forsley, senior, then produced a replica, some- 
what varied in detail, which now hangs in the 
large vestry of Sans Street Chapel. The first 
of these pictures remained in the family for which 
it was painted till a recent period, when it was 
presented to the Methodist Institution at Rich- 
mond, in Surrey. My father, who knew Mr. Wes- 
ley well, used frequently to tell me that the best 
likenesses of him were Romney's portrait, taken 
Monday, Jan. 5, 1789, and a bust of black porce- 
lain, I believe by Wedgwood. The portrait made 
up by John Jackson, R.A., for the Methodist Con- 
ference from a series of likenesses of various dates, 
my father said conveyed no idea of the man. The 
Conference picture makes him look full-faced, 
portly, and rather tall; whereas Wesley, was 
meagre in feature, slender, and short of stature. 
The two Horsley portraits seem to have been the 
last taken from the life; and the late Mr. George 
Harrison, shipowner, of Sunderland, who stood at 
the Great Methodist’s side, Sunderland Street, op- 
posite the Pann Field, Bishop Wearmouth, when 
1e preached to several thousands of people on 
Sunday evening, June 13th, 1790, frequently told 
me that Mr. Horsley’s pictures were striking like- | 
nesses, Why not engrave one or both ? 
G. H. of 8. 
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Dr. Bisset, BisHor oF Rapnor.—In Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s Memoirs of Archbishop Whately, there is 
a statement at p. 169, vol i., which gives pain to 
the surviving relatives of Dr. Bisset, the Bishop of 
Raphoe, in 1831. Having referred to a report 
that the archbishoprick of Dublin had been de- 
clined by Dr. Bisset, Mr. Fitzpatrick says,— 

“No offer of the see had been made to Dr. Bisset at all ; 
but a translation to Derry, which fell vacant at the same 
time, was tendered to him, but which, owing to advanced 


| age, he declined.” 


A friend of mine, who was nearly related to the 
bishop, and who passed some years of her life 
under his roof, has written to me to say, that there 
is not the shadow of a doubt but that the arch- 
bishoprick of Dublin was distinctly offered to Dr. 
Bisset; and, as indisputable evidence of that fact, 
the lady has in her possession an autograph letter 
of the bishop to herself, dated Sept. 24, 1831, 
mentioning the official letter which he had re- 
ceived tendering to him the see of Dublin, and his 
feelings that the arduous and important post could 
be better filled by a younger man, and that he had 
consequently declined it. The lady has also pre- 
served a newspaper called Stewart’s Despatch, 
which thus refers to the death of Bishop Bisset. 
After deploring the loss sustained by the diocese 
of Raphoe, the writer adds,— 

“When the see of Dublin became vacant by the death 
of Archbishop Magee, the government offered to Dr. 
Bisset the vacant archiepiscopal dignity ; but his lordship 
declined it, assigning as his reason the increasing and 
multiplying infirmities of age, and his anxious desire 
to spend his days among the clergy whom he knew and 
loved.” 

Additional evidence could be produced, but 
what has been given is probably enough to show 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was mistaken when he wrote 
the paragraph to which I have taken exception ; 
and if you will allow this correction to appear in 
your columns, you will afford satisfaction to the 
feelings of my friend, and be doing justice to the 
memory of a prelate, to the appreciation of whose 
character such an offer as that of the archbishop- 
rick of Dublin, affords a most distinguished testi- 
mony. E. 8. 8. W. 


Manvat or Patmocrapuy.— Permit me to 
attach my signature to Pror. Masson’s plea for a 
Paleographical Manual for English students. I 
know Wright's Court Hand Restored, which is a use- 
ful book’; and I also know the twovaluable manuals 
of M. Chassant, the Paléographie, and the Diction- 
naire des Abbréviations mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. There is also a third work by the same 
author on the reading of “ seals,” &c. But we want 
more than we have—a comprehensive manual, 
which shall serve as a key to the writing of suc- 
cessive centuries in our own country; and which 
shall furnish an introduction to French, Italian, 
Spanish, and other documents not of modern 
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date. 
neglect and destruction of many important records. 
I believe, therefore, that the compiler of such a 
work as M. Masson recommends would be a pub- 
lic benefactor; and if undertaken I shall give my 
name as a subscriber. B. H. C. 


CosHERtInG. — The Times, in its igsue of March 
11, says of this word—“Its derivation is more 
than doubtful.” This may be true of London, but 
elsewhere its derivation is not doubted. The Eng- 
lish verb “to cosher” is formed from cios, rent, 
and the offence under the statute was the levy of 
rent in kind or otherwise by those who had been, 
or who pretended to have been, dispossessed. 

H. C. C. 

Sarp v. SHerr.—The agricultural pronuncia- 
tion of the word sheep, which is sounded as ship, 
is common, I believe, to most English counties. 
Thad imagined that the proverb about “ spoiling 
a ship for a ha’porth of tar,” referred to the sailing 
vessel; but a farmer, the other day, used it in my 
hearing, as applying to one of his sheep, and the 
tarring upon its back of his initials or private 
mark. “ Losing a hog for a ha’porth of tar,” is 
another variation of the proverb, given by Ray, 
and used in Northamptonshire and Yorkshire— 
the hog being the yearling sheep. 


CuTHBERT BEDE. 


PostaGE Stamps.—In a notice of the late Wil- 

liam Humphrys, the engraver, in the Atheneum 
of Jan. 28 of this year, it is stated that — 
“ The well-known portraits of Queen Victoria, on the 
postage stamps, are all produced by mechanical multipli- 
cation from the one steel plate originally engraved by 
Humphrys.” 

I know not on what authority this statement is 
made, but it is erroneous. The plate in question 
was engraved by Frederick Heath, son of the cele- 
brated engraver Charles Heath. Q. 


St. Anne's CHapen on CAVERSHAM BrIDGE.— 
Tanner, p. 427, ed. 1744, mentions a patent of the 
50th of Edw. IIL, by which was granted to the 
Canons of Nottely, in Buckinghamshire, the Chapel 
of St. Anne on Caversham Bridge, in which, says 
Dr. Loudon, one of the visitors in Henry \ IIL.’s 
time was a famous relict, being “ An angel with 
one wing, which brought to Caversham the spear- 
head that pierced our Saviour on the cross.” 

The foundation of this chapel is still to be seen 
under the houses upon Caversham Bridge, and 
one of the arches is likewise remaining. The 
Canons of Nottely had probably a cell at Caver- 
sham, and the church itself was part of the en- 
dowment, as appears in the Monasticon, tom. ii. 
p. 154, 

The ancient house close to the church now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Monck was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and still has great remains of antiquity. 


The difficulty of decipherment leads to the 


One wing was taken down some years ago; the 
long gallery was converted into bed-rooms. The 
chapel I went to see some years ago under the 
centre arch of the bridge; the boatman kept his 
oars there, which prevented me going to the east 
end or ascertaining the length of it. 

Jvuni1a R. Bockerrt. 

Bradney, near Burghfield Bridge. 

Cmsak A GRAMMARIAN.— The following para- 
graph, quoted by The Times, March 23, 1865, may 
interest some of your readers : — 

“We are surprised to find no mention of his [Cesar’s] 
fondness for grammatical studies. On a point so illustra- 
tive of his inquisitiveness and versatility, we are glad to 
quote the words of Professor Max Miiller :— 

“*We learn from a fragment of Cesar’s work, De Ana- 
logia, that he was the inventor of the term Ablative in 
Latin. The word never occurs before, and of course 
could not be borrowed, like the names of the other cases, 
from Greek grammarians, as they admitted no ablative 
in Greek. To think of Cesar fighting the barbarians of 
Gaul and Germany, and watching from a distance the 
political complications at Rome, ready to grasp the sceptre 
of the world, and at the same time carrying on his philo- 
logical and grammatical studies, together with his secre- 
tary, the Greek Didymus, gives us a new idea both of 
that extraordinary man and of the times in which he 
lived.’ ” 

F, Pur1ort. 


Queries. 
WYVIL OF CONSTABLE BURTON. 

The following queries respecting the ancient 
Norman family of Wyvil of Constable Burton, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, are asked, from 
no mere spirit of idle curiosity, or desire to pry 
into matters that do not concern me, but only to 
clear up some papers in my hands, I need not 
say I shall be greatly obliged to any one who can 
assist me. 

Before putting the queries, it will be necessary 
to prefix some genealogical details. 

Sir William Wyvil, fourth baronet of Constable 
Burton (born 1645), left two sons: Sir Marma- 
duke, fifth baronet, and D’Arcy. The line of Sir 
Marmaduke the fifth, failed in his grandson the 
seventh Sir Marmaduke; who died s. p. m. in 
1774, when the succession reverted to the de- 
scendants of D'Arcy, second son of the fourth 
baronet as above. 

D'Arcy Wyvil had two sons: Ist, William, 
who settled in America and left a son Marmaduke, 
de jure, eighth baronet, on the death of Sir Mar- 
maduke, seventh baronet above, in 1774; and 2nd, 
Edward, general supervisor of Excise at Edin- 
burgh in 1737, who married Christian Catherine 
Clifton, daughter of William Clifton, Esq., Com- 
missioner of Excise there, and left a son, the Rev. 
Christopher Wyvil, who succeeded to the estates 
in 1774, on the death of Sir Marmaduke the 
seventh baronet. 
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My queries are : — 
L. Did the eighth Sir Marmaduke ever assume | 
the title; did he marry; and are any of his de- | 
scendants still in existence? Perhaps some of 
your Transatlantic correspondents (and they are 
numerous) can furnish information on this point. 

2, If there are any descendants still in America, 
are they not (being naturalised Americans) de- 
barred from succession to the title; and should it 
not, therefore, come to the descendants of the Rev. 
Christopher Wyvil ? 

3. Of what family was William Clifton de- 
scended, whose daughter Christian Catherine was 
the mother of the successor to the estates in 1774, | 
and from whom the present family is descended ? 
That he was an Englishman I know ; and it seems 

robable that he was a member of the neighbour- | 

ing family of Clifton and Lytham in Lancashire. 
I am very anxious to know more of his descent, 
and where he was settled before going to Edin- 
burgh. He had one son William (?), Vicar of | 
Embleton, in Northumberland; and David Clif- | 
ton, Clerk of Excise in Edinburgh, 1745, was | 
probably another. 

Possibly there may be some monument in the 
churches at Fingall, Spennithorne, or Masham, 
which may throw light on the last query. Any 
notice of such, communicated to me privately, or 
through “ N. & Q.,” will confer a great favour. 

As the Wyvils were connected with Edinburgh, 
may not Sir Walter Scott have taken the idea of 
Waverley-Honour, or Osbaldistone Hall, from 
Constable Burton ? 

Finally, Has the novel, Marmaduke Wyvil, by 
H. W. Herbert, published in 1843, any reference 
to the family ? F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


} 





Aauprza.—If any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
could offer me an explanation of the “ point” of 
the following agudeza, I should be much obliged ; 
as, although I have asked many Spaniards, and 
among them several Andalucians, to explain it, 
not one has been able to do so: — 


“ Acababan de nombrar alealde de un pueblo muy 
desmoralizado 4 un vecino que se propuso por cuantos 
medios estuviesen 4 su aleance moralizarlo. Con este fin 
suplicé al cura que le indicase las mujeres que daban 
escandalo y que convenia amonestar. Acordaron ponerse 
juntos en la plaza y que cuando fuesen entrando las suso- 
dichas, diria el cura:—Haba. Pero fué el caso que 4 
cuantas entraban decia el cura :—Haba. Seiior, reponia 
el alcalde, si es la mujer de mi compadre. ... . Haba! 
recaleaba el cura. Llegé en esto la mujer del alcalde. 
Haba! dijo el cura. Sefior, si es mi mujer y dice Vd. 
haba!! Y Tarragona, repuso el cura.”—Fernan Cabal- 
lero, Cuentos y Poesias Andaluces. 


The joke evidently lies in the “ haba—y Tar- 
ragona,”’ ff. 

Any, Countess or AncyLr.—Anne, daughter | 
of Sir William Cornwallis, the second wife of | 





| De Queiros. 


Archibald Campbell, seventh Earl of Argyle, was 
ee | in 1633. The date of her death is required. 
Her husband died in 1638. 8S. Y. R. 


Francis Dickens. — What were the arms and 
crest of Francis Dickens, .» M.P. for North- 
ampton for the fifth time, 1802. Whom did he 
marry? And had he other issue besides Maria- 
Isabella, wife to the last Earl Cornwallis; and 
Mary, married to Samuel Ravenscroft, attorney- 
at-law ? SAMUEL TUCKER. 

20, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 


De Qverros Famity.— Your correspondent 
Scorus (1* 8. ii. 478) appears to have access to 
an ordinary of Portuguese heraldry. I should be 


| much obliged to him, or to any correspondent of 


“N. & Q.,” for the arms of the ated to 


GeNERAL RicwHarp Fortescvr. — Who was 
General Richard Fortescue, a Parliamentarian offi- 
cer, who died about 1656 while Commander-in- 
Chief in Jamaica, as appointed by Cromwell? 
His will shows that he had a house and land at 
Bray, houses in Reading, and an estate at Hal- 
skott bought from the trustees of the Marquis of 
Winchester. To what branch of the Fortescues 
did he belong ? Kappa. 


HAWKE AND BLADEN Famiires.—Who was the 
grandfather of the first Lord Hawke, and where 
did the family spring from? The father was 
Edward Hawke, a barrister of Lincoln’s wh and 
it is su — that the family originally came from 
Gussel . A 

Also, What is the origin of the Bladens, and 
where did they hold property? Col. Martin Bladen, 
uncle of the first Lord Hawke, at one time held 
the property of Barmoor Castle, in the parish of 
Lowick, in Northumberland ; and also some pro- 
perty at Alborough Hatch, in Essex; but how 
these properties were inherited, or parted with, 
is not known. This Col. Martin Bladen was a 
Lord of Trade. There was a Col. Thomas Bladen, 
Governor of Maryland, after whom Bladen county, 
in North Carolina was named; as the town of 
Bladensburg, in Virginia, was named after another 
member of the family. The Governor of Mary- 
land is thought to have married a daughter of a 
Sir Theodore Janssen, Bart., said to be a grandson 
of the Baron du Héze, who was Governor of 
Brussels in Alva’s time. Another daughter mar- 
ried Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and hence the 
Governorship of Maryland came. A William 
Bladen is supposed to have been a Lord Mayor of 
Dublin a long time ago. The Governor of Mary- 
land is supposed to have been a brother of Col. 
Martin Bladen. E,W 

Hampstead. 

H2ver, or AEVER; OR EAver.—I do not know 
the exact orthography of the above word, and 








fo 
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hence have made as near an approach to the pro- 
nunciation as I could. It is a common Lancashire 
word, denoting the direction of the wind. ‘ What 
hever is the wind in this morning?” is a frequent 
inquiry ; and the answer may be from any point 
of the compass, as the case may be. 
etymology of the word ? 


eo By, We 
“ TRELAND 


torical Retrospect, Ecclesiastical and Civil, appeared 
anonymously in London, 1826. By whom writ- 
ten ? ABHBA. 


Lopeck’s “ AGLAopHAMUS.”—There is no copy 
of this work, to my knowledge, in Australia. I 
have noted references to it in De Quincey’s essay 


on “Secret Societies,” and in Mr. W. C. Kent's | 
article on the “Eleusinian Mysteries” in Black- | 


woods Magazine some years ago, which article 
has since been included in that gentleman’s col- 
lection of miscellanies, entitled Footprints on the 
Road (Chapman & Hall, 1864). 

Will any of your correspondents who have re- 


cently been referring to the Aglaophamus in your | 
columns be kind enough to inform me where a | 


review, or analytical account, of the work may be 

found in any accessible book, English, French, or 

German ? D. Briar. 
Melbourne. 


Numismatic Query.—I shall be obliged to any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” who will explain to 
me the mint marks upon the present French 
coinage. Taking the copper series for an example, 
I find on the obverse, on each side of the date, a 
mint mark: before 1856, it is (almost) invariably 
@ greyhound’s head on the right side; but after 
1855, an anchor takes its place. The left side is 
occupied by a bee, an antique lamp, crossed ham- 
mer, and pick, &c., apparently without regularity. 
Has this mark, on the left of the date, anything 
to do with the number struck on the reverse ? 
Again occurs another mint mark, showing the place 
where struck: A—Paris; B—Bordeaux; BB— 
Lille (?); W—Lyons (?) ; D—(?). 

Will some correspondent of “N. & Q.” correct 
and complete this list? M.Huhlmann, who was 
the Mint Master of Lille (the mint there is now 
converted into a school, the last coins struck there 
being some silver jettons celebrating the visit of 


their majesties to the bourse, 1853; and the | 


monument erected in the bourse to Napoleon L, 


1864), gave me a list of the mint and their marks, | 


but I have lost it. 

I should also like to know how many five or ten 
centime pieces there are differing in their mint- 
marks. JoHN Davison, 


_ Payter anp Cary.—Can you afford me any 
miormation respecting the persons mentioned in 


What is the 


Iv Past Tres.”—Two octavo | 
volumes, entitled Ireland in Past Times; an His- | 


| 
| Queries with Answers. 
| 


| the following note, taken from the Administration 
Acts at the General Registry, York ? — 

“ Admon., 3 Dec. 1680, of Dame Mary Cary alias Pay) 
ler, late of Nun Monkton, to James Porter, principa 
creditor.” 

She also administered the same day to her hus- 
band George Payler of Nun-Monkton, Esq., and 
to Nathaniel Payler his son—all of whom died 
intestate. 

I can find nothing in Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 1666; or in the brief pedigree of Pay- 
ler, given in Sir B. Burke’s Extinct mks 

. . we 


| Mary Price, Spinster, born about 1700, mar- 
ried, in or near Laphen, to one Mr. Reynolds; 
and died, prior to 1789, leaving a daughter if not 
more issue. Can any reader oblige by giving any 
further particulars to William Price, Glannantyl- 
lan, Llanffwyst, Abergavenny ? Guiwysie. 


Warp. — Rev. Nathaniel Ward, who was edu- 
cated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, takin 
the degree of A.M. in 1603, is said to have die 
in 1653, at Shenfield, in Essex, of which parish 
he was the minister. Cotton Mather, in his Mag- 
nalia (ed. 1702, part iii. p. 167), informs us that 
he was “ born at Haverbil, in Essex, about 1670.” 
Subsequent writers have copied this date from 
Mather; but there is reason for believing it to 
be too early. 

Will some reader of “N. & Q,,” residing at 
Shenfield, ascertain if there is a tablet to his 
memory in that church giving the exact date of 
his death and his age? And, if so, copy them 
for me? 

I would like also to obtain the date of death 
and age of his father, Rev. John Ward of Haver- 
hill, whose quaint Latin epitaph is quoted by 
Fuller in his Worthies of England, edit. 1840, 
vol. iii. p. 186. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, U. 8. 


“On! Nanny WILT THOU GANG WITH ME?” 
| (34 S. vii. 179.)—Senescens, alluding to a hymn 
| which is sung to music identical with that of the 
beginning of the beautiful song, ‘Oh! Nanny, wilt 
thou gang with me?” inquires by whom each was 
composed. It is not very clear whether he asks 
about the words or the tunes; but the editor 
assumes the latter, and acquaints him with the 
| names of two persons, to each of whom the music 
| has been attributed. Is there any doubt as to the 
| authorship of the words, which in the north of 
Ireland have always been ascribed to Dr. Percy, 
the Bishop of Dromore, and author of the Reliques 
of English Poetry? They are believedto have been 
addressed to his wife, who rests in the same graye 
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with him in the transept of the cathedral. In 
Ulster the first line is always written “ gang wi’ ” 
me, thus rendering it.consistent with the Scottish 
idiom which prevails in the county of Down. 


[Bishop Perey’s ballad “0, Nannie wilt thou gang wi’ 
me?” may have been suggested by “The Young Laird 
and Edinburgh Katy,” by Allan Ramsay (Tea-Table 
Miscellany, 1724). We quote as a specimen the second 
verse from the edition of 1733, vol. i. p. 67: — 

“O Katy, wiltu gang wi’ me, 

And leave the dinsome town a while ? 
The blossom’s sprouting frae the tree, 
And a’ the summer’s gawn to smile : 
The mavis, nightingale and lark, 

The bleating lambs and whistling hynd, 
In ilka dale, green, shaw, and park, 

Will nourish health and glad ye’r mind.” 

The occasion of Bishop Percy’s writing this exquisite 
ballad is thus related by Miss Letitia Matilda Hawkins, 
in her Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions, ed. 1824, 
i. 271: “It is well known that Bishop Perey was the 
author of the elegant popular song, ‘O Nanny, wilt 
thou gang wi’ me?’” And ina note she adds, “ Recol- 
lections of the tenderest kind are called up by the men- 
tion of this exquisite ballad, which | have been told was 
Dr. Percy’s invitation to his charming wife, on her re- 
lease from her twelvemonths’ confinement in the royal 
nursery, in attendance on her charge, Prince Edward, 
the late Duke of Kent. His Royal Highness’s temper as 
a private gentleman did not discredit his nurse, for his 
humanity was conspicuous.” ] 


Sir Tuomas Buren, or Boroven, heir-general 
of Lord Cobham of Sterbury, created Baron Burgh 
by Hen. VILL. [VIL ?}, had a son Edward. I am 
very anxious to know whom this Edward married. 
He had also another son William, Lord Burgh; 
who married Catherine, daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, by whom he had Thomas, Lord Burgh, 
K.G. I wish also to know to whom this Thomas 
was married? Whoever she was, she was “ fa- 
mous for charity,” and died in Westminster about 
1638—1640. The name is now commonly written 
“Burgh.” " OP. 


(Edward Burgh, the second Baron, married Anne, | i 
| Bishop of Bristol. Addison’s only child, born just before his 


daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Cobham of Ster- 
borough. William Burgh (son of Thomas, the fourth 


Baron), who married Catherine, daughter of Edward | 


Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, was the fifth Baron, and was 
succeeded by his son Thomas, K.G., who died Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1597. We cannot discover the family 
name of his wife Frances, who, says Fuller, “ was famous 


for her charity, and skill in chirurgery.” She died in | 
| Esq. 4. Anne, who died in early life. 5. Launcelot, 


1647.) 


Manoan Srsty.— This man was a short-hand 
writer and bookseller in London, and the author 
of several works, which he published between the | 
years 1777 and 1795. Can any of your readers 


refer me to any particulars of his life, and when 
and where he died, &e. ? G. P.O. 

[ Mr. Manoah Sibly is better known as the Pastor of 
the New Jerusalem Society assembling at a meeting-house 
in Friars Street, Blackfriars, where he officiated from the 
year 1792 until his death on Dec. 16, 1840. The follow- 
ing inscription has been placed on his tombstone in Bun- 
hill Fields burial-ground : “Sacred to the memory of the 
Rev. Manoah Sibly, who for fifty-two years faithfully, 
ably, and zealously preached the doctrines and truths of 
the New Church, signified by the New Jerusalem in th 
Revelations, from her commencement in the year 1785, 
and rejoined his beloved conjugal partner in a glorious 
and blessed state of Immortality, on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1840, in the eighty-fourth year of his age.” For 
biographical particulars of Mr. Sibly consult The Intel- 
lectual Repository, and New Jerusalem Magazine, tor 1541, 
being vol. ii. of the New Series, pp. 40, 182—139, and 238. 
Mrs. Sibly died on Oct. 31, 1829, and some account of her 
is given in the same periodical for 1831, vol. i. p. 45.] 


Parntep Wixpow At St. Marcaret’s, WEstT- 
MINSTER.—Can any of your correspondents inform 
me if the fine painted glass at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, is of Flemish origin? I have heard it 
was once in Westminster Abbey. ; 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 

[It was presented by the magistrates of Dort to Henry 
VII., and intended for his chapel at Westminster, but 
never put up there. It was at Waltham Abbey, and re- 
moved by the last prior to a private chapel at New Hall. 
This estate passed through many hands—Ratcliff, Earl of 
Sussex, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Oliver Cromwell, 
General Monk; and the window having eventually be- 
come the property of Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, Essex, 
was sold by him in 1758 to the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, for four hundred guineas. ] 


Appison Famity. — Can any one tell me whe- 
ther the family of which Joseph Addison was a 
member is extinct, and whether he had brothers 
or sisters who left issue? Also his mother’s 
maiden name ? R. W. E. L. 

Luc 


[Joseph Addison’s mother was Jane, daughter of Na- 
thaniel Gulston, Esq., and sister to Dr. William Gulston, 


death, survived her father seventy-eight years, and died 
unmarried at Bilton Hall in March, 1797. He had two 
brothers and three sisters: 1. Jane died in her infancy. 
2. Gulston died Governor of Fort St. George in the East 
Indies. 38. Dorothy, who married first Dr. Sartre, for- 


| merly minister at Montpellier, afterwards prebendary of 


Westminster. Her second husband was Daniel Combes, 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. ] 


‘ BloGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF THE FouNDERS 
oF THE Frencn Repvstuic.”—This work was 
published in the year 1797 in two volumes, ahd I 
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should feel much obliged if you could give me 





information concerning the author of At the 
beginning of vol. i. there is ~~ with the 
rey inscription: ‘ Address of Louis XVI. 
at the Bar of the pig: m, on the 26th of 
Dec. 1792:” and at vol. ii. “ Attack of the Thuil- 
leries, on the 10th of peng 792, “— hed by an 
eye-witness.” T. Dyer. 
[This work is the first literary production of t! lat 
John Adolphus, the celebrated common-law barrister 
He also assisted the historian Coxe in preparing for the 
press The Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 5 \ ols, 4to, 
1798. Mr. Adolphus died on July 16, 1845, aged hty 
BrapsHaw'’s “ Rartway CoMPANION, OR 


exact title, size, and date, 
mark of the first edition f 
KAPPA. 

[The work was originally entitled Bradshaw’s Monthly 

Railway Guide, Manchester, 1842, 16mo, and « 


Guipe.”—What is the 
or other distinguishing 


mtinued 


as Bradshaw’s Monthly General Railway and Steam Natri- 
gation Guide Sor Great Britain and Ireland, Manchester 
l6mo. We have only met with one nu vr of Bi 

shaw’s Railway Time Tubles for Sept. 1842, Manchester, 


Sm. sh. fol.] 

Dr. Ferne anp Lorp Carrer. —In the Catholic 
Miscellany, 1825, it is stated that Dr. Ferne, who, 
after the Restoration, was made Bishop of Chester, 
was previously chaplain in Lord Capel’s family. 
To this Anthony Wood makes no allusion, neither 
is it noticed in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 
I wish to ask, therefore, what documentary, or 
other satisfactory evidence, is there to substan- 
tiate the above statement ? LLALLAWG. 

[The statement has probably been made from the fact, 
that Dr. Ferne accompanied Lord Capel and the other 
commissioners from King Charles I. to treat with the 
Parliamentarians at Uxbridge in matters relating to the 
Church. 
1849, iii. 498.] 

“ Wrre-1n.”—Mr. Hotten, who, in his amusing 
and interesting Slang Dictionary, solves so many 


difficulties of our London vernacular, has himself 


met with a poser, as he intimates at p. 271: 

“ Wire-tn, a London street phrase in general use at 
the present time, the meaning of which I have not been 
able to discover.” 

Can any one clear up this difficulty ? 

SPECTACLES. 

[Wire-in and wire-up are Dorsetshire phrases. <A 
friend who in 1863 passed his summer holidays 
mouth in that county formed the acquaintance of a resi- 
dent, who occasionally employed one —— or the 


other, wire-in or wire-up—both, apparently, in the sam« 


sense. They seemed to be familiar and conventional terms 


of invitation, exhortation, and encouragement. Thus, in 


“ Now then, wire-i 


sitting down to dinner : 7] 
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VALUE OF POPULAR BALLADS 
MALBROUGH. 


(5°4 §. vil. 127.) 


HISTORICAL 


47 


There is in the Libra ary of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society a volume of French chansons = - 
lished at Paris about the year 1842. It is u 
large size, has no general title, nor rte 
signatures or paginal or other numbers to in- 
dicate the order of succession of its contents, 
which printed in sections of eight pages 
each complete in itself, and containing one long 


octavo 


are 


or two short chansons, and terminating with 
the printer's name (F. Locquin, 16 Rue N. D. 
des Victoires), showing the aaa to have been 


issued in numbers. Each chanson is preceded by 
an historical notice, and followed by the music te 
which it is sung, and each page of the words of 
the chanson itself is surmounted and bordered by 
ably-designed and well-executed etchings, many 
of them of a remarkably humorous kind, illus- 
trating the song. 

The first song in the volume is the 
your correspondent A. A. has described. 
here given under the title of Mort et Convoi de 
U Invincible Malbrough. The introductory notice 
is so curious and interesting, that I think it better, 
notwithstanding its length, to transcribe it i 
extenso than to give a condensed account of it. 
It is as follows: 


same which 
It is 
7, 


“ NovTIcE. 

“La célébre chanson de Malbrough fut certainement 
composée apres la bataille de Malplaquet, en 1709, et non 
apres la mort de Jean Churchill, duc de Marlborough, en 
1722, comme l’ont pensé quelques graves commentateurs 


| de cette facétie historique. 


Vide Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, ed. | 


at Wey- | 


Aucune des circonstances de ce petit poeme populaire 
ne peut se rapporter & la mort véritable du duc de Mar!l- 
borough. Lorsque cet illustre général mourut, dans sa 
terre de Windsor-Lodge, le 17 Juin 1722, des suites d’une 
attaque d’apoplexie, il n’avait point paru & la téte des 
armées depuis plus de six ans; depuis plus de dix, il ne 


jouait qu’un réle obscur et secondaire dans la politique de 


Europe, et les Francais, plus légers encore a cette 
époque qwils ne le sont axjeundha, avaient en tout, le 
temps nécessaire pour Youblier. George I, en arrivant 
au trone, rappela le duc de Marlborough & la cour, dont 
la reine Anne l’avait Cloigné ainsi que sa femme ; mais il 
ne lui demanda plus des conseils qu'il suivait pas 
toujours. Le duc vivait done fort tristement dans ses 
domaines, ot argent lui manquait pour l’achévement du 
magnifique chateau de Blenheim, que la reine Anne et le 
parlement d’Angleterre avaient voulu faire batir, & leurs 
frais, en mémoire de l’éclatante victoire d’Hochstett : il 
tomba presque en enfance, et s’éteignit enfin sous les yeux 
de Lady Marlborough, qui se chargea elle-méme de lui faire 
des obseque 8 triomph ales. 

" La chanson antérieure & cette mort, qui 
neut guére d’écho au dela de l’Angleterre, et, & défaut 
Wautres preuves, nous pourrions citer lancienne légende 
en prose qui accompagne la chanson, et dans laquelle il 


est done 


est dit que Malbrough fut Tce & la bataille de Mal- 
plaquet, qui se donna — Mons et Bavay, le 11 Sep- 
tembre, 1709. Dans cette bataille si glorieuse pour les 
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Francais, de I'aveu méme des historiens Anglais, le 
maréchal de Villars fut blessé au genou, lorsqu’il allait 


envelopper le duc de Marlborough et I’écraser entre les | 


deux ailes de l’armée Frangaise; en ce moment decisif, 
Marlborough courut les plus grands dangers et faillit 
partager le sort de cing de ses lieutenants-généraux, qui 
furent tués dans la mélee. ‘ 

“ Le bruit de sa mort se répandit sans doute, et quelque 
chansonnier badin lui fit cette oraison funébre, au bivouac 
du Quesnoy, le soir de la bataille, pour se consoler de 
n’avoir pas de chemise et de manquer de pain depuis trois 
jours : ainsi va l’esprit Frangais. Le duc de Marlborough, 
grand capitaine et negociateur habile, avait fait bien du 
mal 4 la royauté de Louis XIV: pendant trente ans, il 
Vavait poursuivie, attaquée et affaiblie sur tous les champs 
de bataille et dans tous les cabinets de l'Europe ; il s’était 
montré digne éléve de Condé et de Turenne & Hochstett, 
& Oudenarde et & Ramillies: son nom faisant la terreur 
et Padmiration du soldat. Faute de pouvoir le vaincre, 
on essaya de la chansonner, et chacune de ses victoires fut 
marquée par une nouvelle chanson satyrique. La chanson 
était encore en France, comme au bon temps du Cardinal 
de Mazarin, l’expression la plus ordinaire des vengeances 
et de représailles du peuple. 

“ Et cependant la chanson de Malbrough ne survécut 
pas au héros de Malplaquet; elle se conserva seulement 
par tradition dans quelques provinces, ou l’avaient rap- 
portée probablement des soldats de Villars et de Bouttlers; 
elle ne fut pas méme recueillie dans les immenses collec- 
tions des chansons anecdotiques qui faisaient partie des ar- 


chives de la noblesse Francaise. Mais en 1781, elle re- | 


tentit tout & coup d’un bout a autre du royaume. 

“ Marie-Antoinette mit au monde un dauphin qui 
devint le nourrisson d’une paysanne, nommée Madame 
Poitrine, qu’on avait choisie, entre toutes, a son apparence 
de santé et de bonne humeur. Madame Poitrine chantait 
en bercant le royal enfant, qui ouvrit les yeux au grand 
nom de Marlborough. Ce nom, les paroles naives de la 
chanson, la bizarrerie de son refrain, et la touchante sim- 
plicité de lair, frappérent la reine, qui retint cet air et 
cette chanson. Tout le monde les redit aprés elle, et la 
roi lui-méme ne dédaigna pas de fredonner 4 l'unisson 
Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre. On chantait Malbrough 
des petits appartements de Versailles aux cuisines et aux 
éeuries; la chanson faisant fureur & la cour, quand elle 
fut adoptée par la bourgeoisie de Paris, et elle passe suc- 
cessivement de ville en ville, de pays en pays; elle re- 
tourna d’abord en Angleterre, ott elle fut bientét aussi 
populaire qu’en France. 

“A Paris, Beaumarchais, dans son Marriage de Figaro, 
fit chanter a Chérubin lair de Malbrough, en remplacant 
Vantique refrain Mironton ton ton, mirontaine, par ce vers 
langoureux, Que moh cceur, que mon cceur a de peine ! 

“‘A Londres, un gentilhomme Frangais, voulant se 
faire conduire par son cocher & Marlboro: Street, et ne 
se, rappelant pas le nom de cette rue, chanta l’air de 
Milbrough, et le cocher comprit aussitét I’adresse qui lui 
indiquait la chanson. 


“ Goethe, qui voyageait en France dans ce temps-la, | 


fut assourdi par un concert universel de mirontons, et 


prit en haine Marlborough qui ¢tait la cause innocente | 


de cette épidémie chantante. Malbrough donna son 
nom aux modes, aux étoffes, aux coiffures, aux car- 
rosses, aux ragouts, &c., Malbrough revenait sans cesse a 
propos de tout et & propos de rien. Le sujet de la chan- 
son était peint sur les paravents, sur les éventails, sur les 
éerans, brodé sur les tapisseries et sur les meubles, gravé 
sur les jétons, sur les bijoux, reproduit sous toutes les 
formes et de toutes les manitres. Cette rage de Malbrough 


dura plusieurs années, et il ne fallat rien moins que la 
chute de la Bastille pour étouffer le bruit d’une chanson. 
“A present que nous sommes loin de la chanson et de 


' Marlborough, qui sont a jamais acquis a la France, nous 
avons récherchés quelle devait ¢tre lorigine de cet air 
guerrier et melancholique a la fois, que Napoléon enton- 
nait a haute voix, malgré son antipathie pour la musique, 
chaque fois qu’il montait & cheval pour entrer en cam- 
pagne, et nous ne répugnons pas & croire, avec M. de 
Chateaubriand, que ce pourrait bien étre le méme air que 
les Croisés de Godefroid de Bouillon chantaient sur les 
murs de Jérusalem, pour s’encourager 4 délivrer la ville 
sainte et le tombeau du Christ. Les Arabes le chantent 
encore, et l’on prétend que leurs ancétres l’'avaient appris 
a la bataille de Massoure, ot: les fréves d’armes du sire de 
Joinville le repétaient en choquant leur boucliers et en 
poussant le cri national, Montjoie Saint Denis ! 
« P, L. Jacon, Bibliophile.” 

This “ Notice” occupies two pages, the next 
four are devoted to the words of the chanson, the 
engravings round which represent, 1. The hero in 
ancient armour on horseback, preceded by trum- 
peters and drummers, and attended by a numerous 
train, emerging from the gates of a fortified town ; 
2. The duchess on the top of her tower, with two 
ladies; the black-habited page on a terrace be- 
neath, bowing; 3. The funeral procession, the 
body preceded by the four officers carrying the 
arms of the deceased; and 4. The ascent of the 
soul (a very substantial figure crowned with 2 
nimbus, rising from a tomb), the prostration of 
the soldiers, and their departure, gaping, to their 
| homes. The music fills two pages more. 

There are upwards of thirty other chansons in 
the volume, amongst which are Le Jwif Errant, 
Le Roi d Yvetét, La Machine Infernale [de la Rue 

Nicaise}, Le Comte Orry (from which the plot of 
Rossini’s opera is taken), Fanfan la Tulipe, Paris 
a cing heures du Matin (which possibly suggested 
the well-known “ London at Five in the Morn- 
ing,” sung by the late Charles Mathews), Z’En- 
| fant prodigue and Le Roi Dagobert et Saint Eloi. 
W. H. Husk. 


Five generals had fallen on the field of Malpla- 
| quet, and Churchill’s completion of the half dozen 
was too desirable not to be —telegrammed, I was 
near saying—to Paris without waiting its verifica- 
| tion. the chanson was extemporised in the 
guard-room, and — 
“Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
sung and whistled over Louis le Grand’s dominions, 
while its living subject—presenti largimur ho- 
nores— was knocking his majesty’s maréchaux 
about right and left. So tells us P. L. Jacob, 
Bibliophile (La Croix). 

Like other celebrities “Malbrough” had its 
day, and was heard only in the provinces till 
a lens Poitrine” (the nom de lait, I suppose, of 
| a Badixorwos paysanne) brought it back to the 
Tuileries; Louis Seize sang it in the royal nur- 
sery, whence it was caught up the courtiers, echoed 
by the bourgeoisie, and reverberated over France. 
Silenced by the cannon of 1789, its refrain found 
a patron in the elder Buonaparte, who, little as he 
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loved music, sang it at the ouverture of his several 
campaigns. I wonder, did his biographical nephew 
hum it at Balaclava ? 

What, However, are these reminiscences to the 
Orientalism ascribed to this popular tune by Cha- 
teaubriand, as having been ticked up by Godfrey 
of Bouillon’s Crusaders in the Holy Sand P Of a 
truth, the duke in his chain-mail, the duchess on 
the top of her tower, and Buttons at the barbican 
in his black dittoes, as they appear in A. A.’s 
illuminated broadsheet, have a very troubadourish 
aspect. 

When, why, and from whom will be heard the 
next revival of “ Malbrough ” ? E. L. 8. 


Your correspondent A. A. does not seem to be 
aware that this ballad is a permanent memorial of 
a false and transient rumour. Neither, indeed, 
could the writer, who bears the literary name of 


Father Prout, have been aware of its origin when | 


he wrote the remarks which you extract, though 
I doubt not that he has long ago learned it. 
After one of Marlborough’s battles a report was 
spread that he, already renowned and dreaded, had 
been slain. The news ran like wildfire, and for a 
few days was believed, amongst others by one 
who vented his feelings in an air and words, which 
the dissipation of the delusion could not deprive 


of immortality. The whole subject was treated | 


in an exhaustive article in Chambers’s Journal of 
Jan. 20, 1844, in which were given full particulars 
of the date and occasion of the false report, the 
authorship of the ballad, and its speedy and con- 
tinued popularity. K. 


The following anecdote respecting the popular 
ballad of “ Malbrough” is related in the Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Hon. Wm. R. Spencer, pre- 
fixed to his Poems, ed. 1835, p. 13: — 

“ Whilst at Harrow Mr. Spencer frequently visited his 


unele at Blenheim, of whom he was a great favourite, as 
well as of the Duchess of Marlborough. During one of 


his visits to them, the Duchess received from the unfor- | 


tunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, a present of a 
very beautiful fan with the well-known song of ‘ Mal- 


broug’ written upon it, and a letter by which it appeared | 


that she supposed it to have been written on the great 
Duke of Marlborough, according to the general belief. 
In the discussion that took place as to whether her mis- 
take should be set right, or be left unnoticed, when the 
Duchess wrote a letter of thanks to her, Mr. Spencer 
learned that this popular and hacknied song was in fact 
written on the Duke’s father, Charles, second Duke of 
Marlborough, when he set off from a village in Germany, 
to take the command of the British forces serving on the 
Lower Rhine, and that the village barber was the author 
of it. The author of the music is still unknown.” 


J. Y. 


SIR WILLIAM WESTON, 


LORD PRIOR OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERU- 


SALEM, 
(2"* S. vii. 317, 405, 496: 3" 8. vii. 224.) 

As I ventured in the last number of “N. & Q.” 
to question the accuracy of the interpretation, and 
assignment by Cromwell (History of Clerkenwell, 
pp- 187-191), of the motto sculptured beneath the 
arms of Sir William Weston on the once splendid 
monument ‘of that knight, it may not be uninter- 
esting to consider the correctness or otherwise of 
the description, and of the engraving given of the 
armorial bearings themselves. The following re- 
marks, however, chiefly apply to the engraving. 
After describing the injuries from which the 
monument had suffered from the ravages of time, 
the wanton mischief and the thefts of the sacrile- 
gious, and the beautifying it received in 1780, 
Cromwell continues : — 

“The other indentations appear to have been made by 
plates of arms, one of which had evidently been Sir Wil- 
liam Weston’s coat, as represented among the decorations 
| at top: bearing ermine in chief 6 bezants; quartering 3 
camels passants ; crest, a Saracen’s head on what appears 
to be intended for a Prior’s cap ; motto, Any Boro.” 

Aubrey, in his description of Sutton Race, Sur- 
rey, the residence of Sir Richard Weston, says: — 

“In the hall is the crest of Weston, viz. a Saracen’s 
head with a black beard, and a wreath of white linen. 
This does not exactly tally with our crest: but the differ- 
| ence may have arisen from the sculptor’s ignorance.”— 
P. 189. 

The Westons bore five not six bezants, but the 
causes above adverted to doubtless led to the in- 
accuracy. In the “Description of the Standards 
borne in the Field by Peers and Knights in the 
reign of Henry VIII.” in the College of Arms, 
Sir William Weston’s banner bears—Ist and 4th 
Erm. on a chief Az. five bezants; 2nd and 3rd 
Ar., three camels statant Sa. The cross of the 
| Order of Knights Hospitallers is borne in chief, 

and the banner is supported by a camel Sa. crined, 
| hoofed, and garnished Or. His crest is not given, 
but in the same MS. where the standard and arms of 
| his brother Sir Richard Westgn are emblazoned, 
| occurs the Saracen’s head, not full, but three- 
| quarter faced, bearded, and with protruding tongue, 
| collared, bound with a fillet Ar. and Az. and 
| resting on a wreath Ar. and Sa. The head 
| has all the characteristics of the best type of 

Arab, with high features, massive brow, flowing 

hair, full beard and moustache, and rich brown 

complexion; and the face, in spite of its distortion 
and fierceness, is not ill-favoured. In the crest 
| on the monument the sculptor fell into the 
| modern and conventional rendering of the heraldic 
| Saracen, the thick-lipped, beardless, black, bloated, 
woolly-haired negro. 
The fillet round the head was converted either 
by the sculptor, draughtsman, or engraver into the 
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jewelled or embroidered band of a kind of skull- 
cap, and in the arms the bezants have, in the first 
and fourth quarters, been sown broadcast on the | 
field. 

In the first quarter they have fallen in two 
equal and parallel rows, whilst in the fourth | 
they have distributed themselves more artistically 
in three rows, numbering three, two, and one re- 
spectively. The engraver, moreover, has allowed 
his fancy to run wild in the adornment of the 
chief in the above bearing, which is far beyond 
any attempt at heraldic description. 

I should be glad if some of your correspondents 
would reply to Mr. Provxs’ query (2° S. vii. 496) 
regarding the Lord Prior's monument. Is it still | 
at Burghley, and in whose memory has it been 
erected ? W. 


EPIGRAMS. 
(3" 8. vii. 97, 117, 147.) 


Plus its Laconism, the “ Epigram upon an Epi- 
gram,” recorded by M. N. 8., is better conceived 
and more neatly pointed than Warton’s — which 
of the brothers, om or Joe, I forget. Unless it 
be too familiar for repetition, here it is : — 


“ One day in Christchurch meadows walking, 
Of poetry and such things talking, 
Cries Ralph—a merry wag : 
* An Epigram, if right and good, 
In all its circumstances should 
Be like a Jelly-bag.’ 
“* Your simile, I own, is new ; 
But how dost make it out ?’ says Hugh. 
Quoth Ralph ‘ I'll tell thee, friend : 
Make it a-top both wide and fit 
To hold a budget-full of wit, 
And point it at the end.’ ” 


Ausonius’s “Dodra’’— which he relished well 
enough to give its receipt in two Latin epigrams | 
(epigraphs rather), and one Greek — had tempted | 
me to a translation. May I, notwithstanding Mr. 
HAMILToN’s note, venture to append it ?— 

“ Men call me. Niner: bread, broth, water, wine, 

Salt, pepper, oil, herbs, honey, make my Nine,”— 
a mixture, fit only to wash down the classical 
dinner of Smollet’s Antiquarian! 

As also one of Martial’s, which is eminently 
terse and poignant : — : 


| 
| 


“ Cum sitis similes, paresque vita, 
Uxor pessima, pessimus maritus, 
Miror, non bene convenire vobis.” 
Lib. viii. Ep. xxxv. 
“ So like your tempers and your lives, 
The worst of husbands, worst of wives, 
"Tis odd, how ill your union thrives.” 


Before I had seen Mr. Mackenzie's note of the 
Ausonian “ Dodra,” I was thinking of its mono- 
linear version. To compress nine ingredients 


(three of them being impracticable dissyllables) 





| lower than itself of “ 


within an English heroic line, were about as easy 
as packing Falstaff into a pepperbox: so I tried it 
with an Alexandrine’s twelve, which, I need not 
say, is shorter by five than the original Latin ; and 
will be accounted, I hope, at least as condensate 
as Ausonius’s seventeen. No easy task it was; 
but easier than it would have been to swallow its 
practical brewage : — 

“ Men call me Niner. Why? Thrice three is nine: 
Bread, broth, salt, honey, herbs, oil, pepper, water, wine.” 
Martial’s “duri ingeni puer” is simply a block- 

head: fit only to be a town-crier, a costermonger, 

an auctioneer’s or tumbler’s touter, or such other 
brazen-lunged preco; or else a bricklayer or hod- 
man. Heraldry and architecture are beyond his 
blockheadism. The trivial class of these precones 
was oddly played upon by our grave lexicogra- 
pher—paronymously, he would term it: — 
“ If the man who turnips cries, 

Cry not when his father dies ; 

*Tis a proof that he had rather 

Have a turnip than his father.” 


The point of this epigram is, I believe, contem- 
poraneous with Jack Rennister’s story. 

Dryden uses the term “hardhead” as a street- 
mélée word; wherein the “ roughs” butt each other 
in the Taurine fashion—a brutal sort of head- 
work: yet preferable to the Italian knife. In 
some old play (I forget its title) there is a parish- 
constable—a cross between Dogberry and Bum- 
ble—by name, Authority Hardhead. 

Turning, too abruptly perhaps, to a very dif- 


| ferent view of our — long ago I “made a 


note of” a distichon, which we may not term an 
epigram. What other than ¢ayracia, animo con- 
cepta, an illustration applicable only by something 
The Mystery of Mysteries,” 
I know not how to term it: — 
“ Nix, Glacies, et Aqua; tria Nomina, Res tamen una: 
Sic in personis trinus Deus, et tamen unus.” 


Having common-placed it, in the days when 


| “N. & Q.” was not, I unfortunately neglected to 
| set down its authorship; but among the learned 


contributors to our weekly necesse est, it will 
hardly fail of a reference. I venture this inade- 


| quate rendering : — 


“ Snow, Ice, and Water; one, yet three in name — 
Father, Son, Spirit ; three, yet each the same.’ 
> 


E. L. 8. 


I do not think the following are generally 
known. They are given as original in The Green 
Book (Dublin, J. Duffy, 1845) : — 


“ When I meet Tom, the purse-proud and impudent block- 
head, 
In his person the poets’ three ages I trace : 
For the gold and the silver unite in his pocket, 
And the brazen is easily seen in his face.” 
Feb. 16, 1830. 
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On Two Pretty Girls. 
“*How happy could I be with either,’ was said 
By Macheath to his wives in the play ; 
But were two such charmers as you in their stead, 
He could not wish either away. 
* Oh! no, until death with such angels he’d grapple ; 
Then both are so temptingly fair, 
That, as Adam lost Heaven by eating an apple, 
I'd forfeit my chance for a pair.” 
On Miss 
“ Thrice happy the man who gets thee for a wife! 
Thrice happy, indeed, since he’s sure of salvation ! 
For if Heaven’s to be gained, we are told that this life 
Must be spent in Repentance and Mortification.” 


Jan. 20, 1830. 





The author of the volume, which is a curious 
Irish nationalist production, was “ John Cornelius 
O’Callaghan, Esq., a “literary agitator.” C. W. 

43, Union Grove, Clapham, §. 
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| Similar to the French poodle. 


The maxim “Ceepisse,” &c., is certainly older 
I , 


than Ausonius. See Horace, 1 Epis. ii. 40 — 
“ Dimidium facti qui ceepit habet : sapere aude : 
Incipe.” 
Where does the other maxim referred to in the 
same note come from, “ Bis dat qui cito dat” ? 
0. P. Q. 


APPLE-PTE ORDER (3"¢ 8, vii. 133, 209.)—A lady 
has very kindly informed me that she remembers 
being told by an ancestress, the custom many 
years ago was to take off the top crust of an apple- 
pie, to mash up the fruit with sugar and cream, 
and then to cut the crust into triangular pieces 
like sippets, and stick them ends downwards into 
the fruit in various patterns, as circles, crowns, 
stars, &c. This seems to be a more probable origin 
for the phrase than any yet offered. A. A. 


AN oLD Raprer (3° S. vi. 308, 521.) — By a 
strange oversight I had not observed, until three 
months after its appearance, Mr. W. J. Bern- 
HARD SMituH’s obliging reply to my query. I would 
add that the blade is not flat, but rounded on both 
sides. What is the meaning of the four perfora- 
tions in the blade immediately below the hilt? 
Were they to make the thrust more deadly if it 
reached as far? Being unskilled in such matters, 
I will not venture to describe the hilt, but I send 
an accurate drawing of it, with this further query, 
and hope it may reach my correspondent’s hands. 

AtrreD Garry, D.D. 

TruFFies (3* S, vii. 167.)—Truffles are plen- 
tiful occasionally in Hampshire. In the village of 
Cheriton, about three miles south of Alresford, 
when I was a boy, there were two families whose 
principal means of support depended upon the 
success of their truffle-hunting; and, remarkable 
enough, their name—like that of the man said by 
Mr. M. A. Lower to come from the West Indies— 


| herence to Walker, as I may term it, 
| sufficient of my statement. 





was Leach. At present there are three brothers 
in the village who follow the occupation of their 
sire. These men do not, as your correspondent 
says, bribe the dogs by giving them meat to pre- 
vent their eating the luxury, but they give them 
a piece of bread now and then as a reward for 
their discoveries. Nor do the dogs, as might be 
inferred from the communication, get possession 
of the truffies. They find them, and their maste1 
digs them up with a pike he carries on purpose. 
The dogs used by these men are white ones, very 
The hunting is not 
limited to any particular places; but in all the 
hedgerows round, and fir plantations are the 
truffles found. J. W. BatcHEtor. 


My (3" 8. vii. 164.)—I am very glad to find 
from Mewetes’ reply, that the use of the egotis- 
tical my is not universal; but that it is very pre- 
valent I know by fatal experience; and surely 
Thackeray’s ridicule of the Irish for their ad- 
r was proof 
Let not, however, 
the neophonists lose courage; they are sure to 
carry the day; for novelty, however erroneous, 
always beats old-fashion, however logical and 
correct. Has not kerb-stone nearly driven curb- 
stone out of use? While we write epigram, dia- 
gram, &e¢., have we not programme, a la Frangaise ? 
Do we not meet, even in books of some pretence, 
to clearly see, to truly narrate, and such like atro- 
cities? I could, of course, find many other in- 
stances of the triumph of ignorance over know- 
ledge, but where would be the use ? 

Tos. KrrentTLey. 

Raevsa (3 §, vii. 180.) —Triers, in his Zin- 
leitung zu der Wapen-Kunst (p. 785), gives the 
arms of Ragusa thus : — 

“ In silbernem Felde drey blaue rechte Schriig-Balcken 
mit dem Worte tipertas, Welches mit giilden Buch- 
staben quer durch geschrieben ist.” (Arg. three bendlets 


| az.; over all, the word “ Libertas” in fess or.) 


He adds : “ Es ist nicht ausgemacht zu welcher 
Zeit diese Republique entstanden.” 
J. WooDWARD. 
Hoty-Water-Sprinkie (3" 8. vii. 200.) — 
This was a weapon of the mace kind, and was 


| another name for the “ Morning-star,” the head 


being furnished with a number of radiating spikes. 
In the Tower Survey of 1547, penes Soc. Ant., is 
the following entry: — 

“ Great holly water sprincles, 118 ; Holly water sprin- 
cles with gonnes in th’ ende, 7: Little holly water sprin- 
cles, 392: Holly water sprincle with three gonnes in the 
topp, - 

This is no doubt the MS. cited by Grose (ii. 
286), and the last item, in all probability, the arm 
called King Henry VIIL’s Walking Staff, still 
preserved in the Tower. See Hewitt's Anc. Arm. 
iii. 604. 8. D. 8. 
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This weapon is properly a long club of wood ; | 
its head armed with iron spikes, standing out in | 
all directions at right angles from its axis. It was | 
a rude implement, mostly used in the defence of | 
breaches and trenches, and sometimes called a | 
“morning star.” The name was derived from the | 
resemblance to the “ Aspergillum ” for holy water, | 
which is much in the form of a bottle-brush. A | 
modification of the weapon was, and perhaps is 
still used, by the watchmen in Denmark and | 
Sweden. It may be remembered that the late 
Marquis of Waterford was nearly killed by a 
Scandinavian watchman, armed with a “ morning | 
star.” That instrument was, however, described | 
at the time as a long staff with a spiked shoe, and | 
leaden ball at its top. The spiked head was pro- 
bably thought too formidable to be entrusted to 
a guardian of the peace. There are examples in 
the Tower, and elsewhere, of match-lock guns 
combined with the weapon; but they formed no 
part of the “morning star” proper, which was | 
simply a thick staff, or club, studded with iron | 
points. W. J. Bernwarp Suita. | 

Temple. 

Burtt in Corriys (3° 8, vii. 113.)—It would 
seem from the apparently studious avoidance of | 
any mention of coffins in the Burial Service of 
the Church of England, that at the period of 
compilation of that service, uncoffined interments 
were common. “ Corpse” or “ body” alone is 
spoken of. Sir Henry Spelman says in his Works, 
interments without coffins were common amongst 
the humbler classes even so late as the year 1650. 
Some decent involucra, or coverings, were deemed 
to be necessary, but this was all. 

Gro, VICKERS. 


Shimpling, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Krve or Jervsatem (3° S,. vii. 202.) — My 
uery, what present or thore recent potentates call 
themselves by the above title, awaits an answer. 
In proclamations, or coins, I see that the King of 
Sardinia, King of Naples, Queen of Spain, and 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, all claim the title. Have | 
the rulers of Austria, Germany, Turkey, France, | 
or any other kingdom, since Frederick II. in 
1229-39, in public deeds or coins, been so styled ? | 
E. | 
The only reigning sovereigns of Europe who 
use this title, and habitually quarter the arms of | 
Jerusalem with their own, are, I believe, the | 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy. The 
other potentates who have, or have had, preten- 
sions to the sovereignty are, the Pope, the King of 
Spain, the King of France, the King of the Two 
Sicilies, the Duke of Lorraine, and the Duke of 
Mantua. The Republic of Venice, on the invol- 
untary abdication of the throne of Cyprus by | 





| 


| not as a second edition. 


whatever rights she possessed over the throne of 
Jerusalem, escheated to the state of which she 
was an adopted daughter, and the arms of Jeru- 
salem, with those of the kingdom of Cyprus, were 
incorporated with those of the Venetian Republic. 
Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

In answer to the latter half of E.’s question, 
think that at the present time no potentate bear 
the title of King of Jerusalem. The title was born 
by the kings of Sardinia, and on their coins gene 
rally ran as follows (legend of a Doppia in full 
1773) —“ Victor Amadeus Dei Gratia Rex Sar- 
dinize Cypriz et Ierosolymz.” 

The arms of Jerusalem are in the first quarter 


| of the full Sardinian shield quartered with Cy- 


prus, Armenia, and Luxemburg—rather a funny 
combination. 

A year or so ago the King of Sardinia changed 
his title to Re d’ Italia, and then I should imagine 
dropt the inferior titles. JoHn Davipson. 


Seats or Groree Axppot, ARCHBISHOP OF 
Cantersury (3% §. vii. 179).—Mr. Howarp 


| wishes to be referred to an impression of the 


archiepiscopal and personal seals of Archbishop 
Abbot. Among the muniments of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke at Compton Verney in this 
county, I found some years ago the appointment 
of his ancestor, Sir Robert Heath, to be one of 
the Governors of the Charter House, signed and 
sealed by this Archbishop, January 25, 1 Charles I. 
(1625); in others, his personal seal, of course, is 
used, and I enclose a very rough sketch of it; it 
is a plain shield, bearing a chevron between three 
pears, E. H. Surrey. 


PassaGE From “Macpetrn” (3" 8. vii. 51.) 
In old English Dictionaries, probably in bailey's, 
the word blonket, which means a thunder--cloud, 
is given. It may be that this is the original 
reading of the passage. - B. T. 


Works on SATAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE 
(3" S. vi. 535; vii. 144.)—I have now before me 
two editions of the work of Dr. Swindon, one 
being the second ed. 1727, described by your 
Kentish correspondent, and the other an anony- 
mous edition of 1724; full title, An Enquiry into 


the Nature and Place of Hell. London: Printed 


by W. Bowyer, for W. Taylor at the Ship in 
Paternoster Row, and H. Clements at the Half- 
moon in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1714. Frontis- 


piece of the sun taken from Kircherus and Schein- 
erus, 


Are these works scarce? The edition of 
1727 only is mentioned in Bohn’s Lowndes, and 
A. B. Mrppneton. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


Heratpry (3S. vii. 134.)—I am very much 





Catarina Cornaro, the last queen, annexed her | obliged to your correspondent H. W. T. for having 
dominion to the Republic; and at her decease, | called attention to an error,in my Blazon of 
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Episcopacy. The coat of Bishop Lyndewode ought 
there to have been given as a chevron between 
three leaves, the latter clause having slipped out 
in the transcription of my memoranda for the 
press. The coat will thus be found to be the 
same as that upon the brass for John de Lynde- 
woode (of 1421), at Linwood, co. Lincoln. I have 


appeared to be genteel, and above the middle size. His 
action was rather free than graceful, though he trod the 
stage not without dignity ; but whatever merits he may 
possess, they were all insufficient to compensate for a 
voice without volume or compass, having neither modu- 
lation for scenes of pathos, nor strength for declamation. 
The impression it made on us was similar to what we 


| should have received from a person enacting Othello in a 


examined the edition of the Provinciale referred | 


to by H. W.T., and I cannot believe that the 
coat there engraved is intended for the arms of 
the bishop; as in addition to the supporters, a 
most —_ Am adjunct to episcopal arms, they are 
surmounted by a close helmet. I hope to be able 
to discover to whom they really appertain ; but if 
intended even for the bishop's, I should prefer 
the contemporary evidence of his own Register to 
the coat attributed more than half a century after 
his decease. 

Had your correspondent’s friend who made the 
extract from my book looked back to the name 
before Linwood’s, Thomas Rodburn, 1433 to 1442, 
he might have saved himself the trouble of cor- 
recting the obvious misprint of 1422 for 1442. 

W. K. Rrtanp Beprorp. 


Pew (3'4 8. vii. 155.)—A pew, somewhat simi- 
lar to the one described by Mr. Ferrey, is extant 
in the small church of Shellesley Walsh, in the 
valley of the Teme, Worcestershire. It is en- 
closed with richly carved woodwork, to the height 
of the rood screen to which it is adjacent, on the 
south side of the small nave; and, I presume, was 
the seat in ancient times of the lord of the manor. 

Tuomas E, WinnrneTon. 


Dr. Morsry (83'S. i. 290.) — Perceiving that 
the query of Mr. R. Ivers concerning this gen- 
tleman has never been replied to, I mentioned the 
fact to a friend; who, I conceived, might possess 
a “note” upon the subject. We at once dived 
into his MS. collection : — 

“MS. S—20. Othello and Il Bondocani, see Bill. The 
* Othello * of this evening is said to have been a Mr. Moisey, 
of the medical profession—he failed decidedly.” [Satur- 
day, December 20, 1800.) 

This immediately caused a search to be made 
high and low—“ up stairs and down stairs,” in the 
literal sense of the word; and amongst almost 
endless histrionic archives, stowed away in huge 
cupboards, the following extracts formed the total 
result of our searchings : — 

“19. [20].— Othello. A gentleman of the name of 
Moisey, whom we had only an opportunity of seeing in 
one seene, made his debut in this arduous character. We 
understand that he spoke with ‘ good emphasis and discre- 


tion ;” but having other prospects in life, and his success | - 


not being such as to promisé a very lucrative engagement, 
he has prudently resigned all thoughts of the stage as a 
profession.”— The Monthly Mirror, 1801, vol. ix. p. 55. 

“ 20. [December, 1800]. A Gentleman of the Faculty 
(of the name of Moisey) made his debut at Covent Garden 


im the part of Othello. Of the expression of his counten- 


ance, the disguise did not permit us to judge: his person 
! 





small parlour, and restraining his voice lest he should be 
heard by the people overhead. We need only add that, 
though he was not loudly censured, his reception was 
such as we think would not encourage him to renew the 
attempt, at least in the higher walks of Tragedy.”—The 
European Magazine, 1801, vol. xxxix. p. 40. 

DWIN Rorre. 

Somers Town. 

Puystcrans’ Fers (2° 8. y. 495.)—Sir Alex- 
ander Croke, in his edition of the Regimen Sani- 
tatis Salernitanum gives quotations from some 
works written in imitation of the subjoined cele- 
brated compound of poetry and physic, which is 
thus prefaced : — 

“The following prudential advice, given by Otho of 
Cremona to medical practitioners, enters too deeply into 
the mysteries of the profession to have been designed for 
the use of the profane : — 

“ De prudentid Medici sumentis pro labore. 
Non didici gratis, nec sagax musa Hippocratis 
£gris in stratis serviet absque datis. 
Sumpta solet care multum medicina juvare, 
Si que datur gratis — nil habet utilitatis. 
Res dare pro rebus, pro verbis verba solemus. 
Pro vanis verbis montanis utimur herbis, 
Pro caris rebus, pigmentis et speciebus. 
Est medicinalis Medicis data regula talis, 
Vt dicatur ‘ da, da,’ dum profert languidus ‘ ha, ha.’ 
Da medicis primo medium, medio, nihil imo ; 
Dum dolet infirmus, Medicus sit pignore firmus ; 
Instanter quere nummos, ut pignus, habere. 
Feedus et antiquum conservat, pignus amicum, 
Nam si post queris, queerens semper eris.” 


“ 


JUVERNA. 


H. H. Prince Francis Ruopocanaxis (3" S, 
iv. 453.)— Besides the History of the Ancient 
Dukes and other Sovereigns of the (Greek) Archi- 
pelago, §c., mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” he wrote 
many other literary and philosophical works; 
among which may be noticed the following bio- 
graphical one, as its perusal will greatly assist 
your correspondent Dg Raopes in his researches 
regarding the state of the Byzantine nobility after 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks : — 

“Les Hémmes Nobles et I[Mustres de l’Isle de Chio; 
escrit par Son Altesse Monseigneur le Prince Frangois 
D. Rhodocanakis,* Duc de la Tour Rhodocanaki, Seigneur 
de la dite Isle, ete.; et adressé & S. A. le trés-illustre 
Prince Gaston, Duc d’Anjou, etc. [afterwards Due d’Or- 
leans, younger brother of H. M. King Louis XIII. of 
France}; & Paris, Sam. Thiboust, 1620, in 4°.” 


* He assumed the family name of his wife after his 
own, two years after his marriage; and he dropped it a 
few years afterwards, having ascertained that her only 
brother, and consequently the inheritor of the titles and 
name of Justiniani, had not being killed in the battle, as 
reported. (See p. 5 of the above-mentioned biographical 
work.) 
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It contains the biographies, not only of all the 
members of the author's family who flourished 
before him, but of many others of the nobility of 
the island of Chios, who distinguished themse 
by their talents. C. R. 


Norte For Spanisu Scuotars (3"§, vii. 73.)— 


I beg to submit the following, as a more correct | 


translation of Cervantes’ sentence than that given 
by Mr. Prarr: — 

“ And observe, Sancho, that those works of charity 
which are done reluctantly and lazily, possess no merit, 


and are of no value.” 
H. W. T. 


Fae: A Remyant (3 8. vii. 110.)\—This word 
is now of common use ; but the original term for 
an end, strip, or remnant, was the Saxon dag. In 
the History of Henley (p. 256), is an account of 
the goods of John Knight, in 1438, which were 
forfeited by the killing of his wife: “In primis 
j daggon de Walssh clothe, verid color.” And in 
Chaucer’s Sompner’s Tale, the mendicant friar 
begs : — 

“ Or yeve us of your brawne, if ye have any, 
A dagon of your blanket, leve dame 
Or suster dere.” 
Jonmn S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 

WATERHOUSE oF Kirton (3™ §, vii. 138.) — 
The county of Lincoln is divided into three 
“ parts,” namely, Lindsey, Kesteven, and Holland ; 
but, until the answer to P.’s query, I had never 
heard of either the “parts of Lindsey, or Hol- 
land,” being again subdivided, so that there should 
be a district known as Low Lindsey.* P. may 
possibly feel interested in learning that there is, 
in the church of Kirton in Lindsey, the recum- 
bent figure of a knight in chain armour, which 
may probably be that of Sir Gilbert Waterhouse. 
It was discovered, some four years ago, deeply 
embedded under the floor of the church at the 
eastern end of the south aisle ; and, after narrowly 
escaping a “restoration,” found a resting-place 
upon the top of the old stone altar of Catholic 
times. 

I may add, that the name of “Waterhouse ” 
may frequently still be met with in villages ad- 
joining the River Trent, which is only a few miles 
distant from the town of Kirton, in Lindsey. 

Wu. E. Howzerr. 

Kirton in Lindsey. 

Parire vAN Macueren (38 8. vii. 135.) — 

“ A marine painter, who lived at Middelbourg towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. In 1672 he entered 
one of the vessels of war of the republic, for the express 
purpose of seeing a naval combat—a subject which he 
delighted to represent. He also made several voyages in 


[* “Holland is divided into two parts, the Upper and 
the Lower; the Upper contains the two wapentakes of 
Skirbeck and Kirton ; and the Lower only the wapentake 
of Ellow.”—Magna Britannia, 1720, ii. 1406.—Ep. ] 


ves | 


Danish and Swedish vessels for the same purpose. His 
| works are rarely seen with his name; nor are there any 
further particulars recorded of him, except that Balkema 
| says he died at Amsterdam, and Immerzeel at Rotter- 
dam.”—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, London, 1849. 
‘Adteds. 
Dublin. 


ENGLISHMEN BURIED ABROAD (3' 8. vii. 
129.)—Some years ago, visiting a school-girl re- 
| lative, in the English convent at Bruges, I was 

admitted to its beautiful chapel, where I copied 
| the following : — 


I. 
“D. O. M. 
Hic 
manet depositum 
Cor 
Generose Domine 
Marie Ann Girrorp, 
filie Joannis Gifford equitis 
aurati et illustrissime 
Domine Catharine Middleton. 
#tatis suze 53 obiit 
Die 23 Aprilis, An. 
Dom. 1759. 
Se 
II. 
| “ Deo optimo maximo. 
Hie prope jacet 
Prenobilis Puella 
CaroursA Marra TALBor, 
Filia nobilissimi Domini Caroli Talbot 
ex antiqua et nobilissima familia de 
Shrewsbury, 
et illustris Domine Marix 
Mostyn. 
Annos nata 16 
obiit ad hune conventum, 
Die 10 Januarii, 1782. 
Hoe marmor in testimonium sui amoris afflicta mater 
poni jussit. 
me ey 


I noted at the same time two other epitaphs in 
this chapel: the one on “ Lucia Theresia Herbert 
de Powis,” professed 1693, deceased 1744 ; and the 
other over “ Maria Augustina More,” a descend- 
ant of the great Sir Thomas More, ending: “Sa- 
cre huic Domui annos preefuit 41. R. I. P.” 

Joun W. Bone. 


11, Bedford Square, W.C. 


QurEN oF QueruMANIA (3™ 8. vi. 287.)—On 
the death of Chrononhotonthologos, Aldiberonti- 
| phoscophornio and Rigdum Funnidos are about 
to fight for the hand of the Queen Fadlodinida, 
who stops them with — 


“ Well, gentlemen, to make the matter easy, Za 
I'll have you both, and that I hope will please ye. 


She afterwards changes her mind, and settles 
the matter more in accordance with the court- 
morals of those days than of the present. 

In the early editions of Tom Thumb, the pas- 
sages imitated are given in the notes. No sueh 


assistance is given in any copy of Chrononhoton- 
thologos which I have seen. Some parts look very 
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Are they such, or only general 


like parodies. 
W. D. 


imitations of the grand style ? 


Tomas Sanpen, M.D. (3°48. vii. 74, 143.)—He | 
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! 


was an eminent physician at Chichester, and the | 


author of the — 

“Three Discourses : 
the Result and Effects of Study. 3. 
Literary Taste,” &c. 

He also published Strictwres on Dr. Dawson's 
Treatment of Acute Rheumatism, 12mo, 1781 ; and 
contributed articles to Duncan’s Annals of Medi- 
cine. His name will be found in the Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors, 8vo, 1816. 

F. B. 


On the Elements of 


Caton. 

“Ty tHe Tres” (3" §, vii. 153.) — The poem 
thus entitled will be found in London Society for 
November, 1862, p.449. The poem is anonymous, 
and is illustrated by J. D. Watson. 

CuTHBERT BEDE. 

The verses so entitled appeared in London So- 
ciety, vol. ii. 449. Mr. Gaspry probably has ac- 
cess to this publication; but if not, I shall be 
happy to furnish him with a copy of the lines. 

St. SwItHr. 


. 

Carapoo (3"4 §, vii. 196.) — The utility of Mr. 
Bates’s interesting communication would be en- 
hanced if Caraboo’s maiden name were given. 
Cannot your correspondent Mr. Pryce supply it, 
as also the exact date of her death ? ee a 4 

I well recollect the imposture of “The Princess 
Caraboo ” in Bristol. My father was mainly in- 
strumental in her detection. <As a linguist, he had 
been invited to pay her a visit, with a view to 
ascertaining what language she spoke. When he 
entered the room some gentlemen had just placed 
before her an Oriental MS., making signs to her 
to read it. She at once began to read it with 
great apparent facility, and aloud. My father 
observed quietly to a gentleman near him, but 
loud enough to be heard by “ Caraboo,” that the 
language of that MS. was read, like Hebrew, from 
right to left. In a few minutes she had changed 
her mode of pretending to read, and now traced 
the words from right to left. This opened the 
eyes of those in the room to her imposition, and 
she was soon forced to own it. She afterwards 
said that when she saw my father enter the room 
she dreaded him. He was persuaded from the 
beginning that she was an impostor, and probably 
his countenance and manner indicated such per- 
suasion. I remember that, among other tricks, she 
used to go upon the roof of the house every day to 
worship the sun. F.C. H 


Wrintnror Faminy (3S. vii. 160.) —Corree- 
tions of Typographic al Errors: 
ninth line, for “Sindall” read Lindall, and the 
same on twenty-first line. On line twenty, omit 


the comma between Gurdon and Saltonstall: the 
former being the Christian name, as we term it, 
but as the Americans (I think more properly) 
term it, the given name. 

A late writer, in speaking of the Winthrop 


| family, has assumed that John Winthrop (only 


 & he Use of Books. 2. On | >. we r: 
1. On th e of I “| son of Wait Still W inthrop) had returned to 


England. I presume in consequence of his death 
occurring at Sydenham, in Kent. Such, however, 
was not the case; he was merely on a visit to 
England (leaving his wife and daughters in New 
England), attending to a law-suit that he had 


| against Samuel Sparrow and others, arising from 
| a contract with these parties to work a blacklead 


mine on his estate on Long Island, near New 
York city. He was accompanied by his son, John 


| Still Winthrop; and they were for some time, 


between 1737 and 1743, residing with Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Hyde, “in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone,” 
widow of Nathaniel Fivde of Harriott, in Hamp- 
shire, and second cousin of John Still Winthrop. 
The son returned to New London; and the cousin 


| (Mrs. Hyde) went to New London, probably in 


Second column, 


company with him, and there resided till her 
death. She was the daughter of Robert Wood- 
ward, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. Her grandmother's 
sister was the wife of Wait Still Winthrop, and 
mother of John Winthrop, the father of John 
Still. It is presumed that Nathaniel Hyde was 
related to the Hydes, Earls of Clarendon: Sir 
Lawrence Hyde, uncle of the first Earl of Claren- 
don, residing at the Close in Salisbury. 

I shall be glad if any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
can inform me whether a Nathaniel Hyde was a 
grandson of Sir Lawrence. Robert, second son of 
Sir Lawrence, was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and died in 1665; and Alexander, the fifth 
son, was Bishop of Salisbury, and died in 1667. 

Mrs. Hyde had three children, who all died in 
infancy, or very young. An interesting portrait 
of her and her children is in the possession of 
Thomas C. Winthrop, Esq., of New York city. 

(no, ADLARD. 

Barnsbury. 

Countess or Surrotk (3™ 8. vii. 94, 169.) — 
I doubt very much whether S. P. V. has hit upon 
the right person. I think it much more likely 
that the Countess of Suffolk, to whom a portrait 
by Zuccaro has been assigned, should be Catherine, 
the second wife of Thomas Howard, first Earl of 
Suffolk of that name. But if X. will kindly fur- 
nish a description of the portrait to which his in- 
quiry relates, the problem might easily be solved. 

In the collection at Gorhambury there was, and 
probably there still is, a full-length portrait of the 
Countess of Suffolk above adverted to. She there 
appears as a lady of well-developed embonpoint, 
and altogether an easily recognisable personage. 
Who was the painter? 

In the collection at Castle Howard there was, 
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and probably there still is, a portrait of the Earl 


| Particulars respecting him may be collected 


of Suffolk himself (represented as not a very young | from Green’s Calend. Dom. State Papers, James I, 


man), attributed to Zuccaro. 
the picture ? When was it painted ? 
MELETES. 

Epuvunp Hove (3" S. vii. 153.)—He is said to 
have been born near Halifax, in Yorkshire. The 
family of which he was a member came from 
Flanders or Brabant, and settled and acquired 
estates in the neighbourhood of Halifax, temp. 
Edw. III. Branches of the family lived at Swift 
Place, Hoyle House, Light Hazels, and Hollings, 
in the same locality. They continued to rank as 
gentry there till the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One representative of the family is Fret- 
well W. Hoyle, of Ferham House, near Rother- 
ham, who bears for arms, ermine, a mullet sable ; 
crest, an eagle’s head erased proper; and another 
is Richard Hoyle, of Denton Hall, near Newcastle, 
who bears ermine a mullet or; crest, a griffin’s 
head erased. I am not aware that any memoir of 
Edmund Hoyle has ever been written. 

RANGIORA. 


Anonymous (3 8. vii. 199.) —The Meditations 


of @ Divine Soul, 1708, inquired about by Mr. | 


Luioyp, is a work of Charles Povey’s, and was pub- 
lished again in 1705. The dreamy author was 


mighty proud of this curious compound; in his | 


Torments after Death, seventh edition, 1742, he 
says,— 

“ My work entitled Meditations of a Divine Soul (ten 
thousand copies of which have been sold at four shillings 
each) contains several tenets of atheism,” &c. 


Povey’s books are numerous. I have before 


brought some of them to notice in “N. & Q.”, and | 
hope, as his name is again on the tapis, that some | 


of your curious contributors will ventilate through 
the same channel any notes they may have about 
the life or works of this remarkable man, who 
died in 1742 or ‘45, at the great age of ninety. 
The Dramas (five not six) of the Princess 
Amalie of Saxony, were introduced to the English 
public by the late Mrs. Anna Jameson, under the 


title of Social Life in Germany, 2 vols. 1840, | 


Saunders and Ottley. My copy is one of a second 


issue ) tesa by G. Routledge in 1846, and has | 
Mrs. Jameson's name on the title-page. AbnHna 


will find the translation attributed to her in Men | 


of the Time, p. 838, ed. 1857, Kent and Co. (late 
Bogue). ARCHIMEDES. 
Hven Morrett (3" S. vii. 200) was a mer- 
chant at Exeter; and afterwards, for several years, 
agent at Paris for the English government. It 
seems that he was residing at Dover in November, 


1662; and we find him mentioned in a letter | 


from the Earl of Dorset to Secretary Bennet, 
March 7, 1662-3. It is probable that he was then 
advanced in life. 


What is the size of | iy. 515; Bruce’s Calend. Dom. State Papers, Chas. 


I, iv. 424; v. 197, 200, 202, 223, 250; vi. 230, 
| 240, 292, 377; MS. Tanner, liv. 31, 33; xvi. 252; 
Cary’s Civil War, ii. 264; Thurloe’s State Papers, 
ii. 61; iii. 444; iv. 524, 669, 692 ; Green’s Calend. 
Dom. State Papers, Chas. IL, i. 383, 421 ; ii. 554 ; 
iii. 71. C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


| Oxp Hovse at Hastrves (3S. vii. 199.) — 
The woodcut facing p. 106, in the 15th volume of 
| the Sussex Arch. Collections, is one of the old 
house of which Mr. Prout made the sketch in 
1815. The woodcut has his monogram, and the 
date. In my day, the house (which stood at the 
extreme eastern entrance of the town, not pre- 
cisely in High Street, but eastward of the space 
where All Saints Street and High Street diverge, ) 
was used as a place for storing wool. 
Wa. Durrant Coorer. 


| 
“Srinz WATERS RUN DEEP” (3" S. vii. 156.) 
Is not the following line from eng yoy Second 
Part of Henry VI, Act TIL. Scene I. the original 
| of this phrase ? — , 
“ Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep.” 
») > 
7 
“Vada sonant, alta quiescunt.” 


By whom written ? R. 'W. F. 


| 
| Forerp Assienats (3° S. vi. 217.) — The late 
| Mr. Gores Orror gave me for my Dartford 
collections an assignat, the paper for which was 
supposed to have been made at Dartford. It pur- 
ports to be an 

“ ASSIGNAT 

| de cent francs 

Série 
621 
| No. “ Ogé.” * 

} 237. 

The border of the assignat has classic emblems. 
On the top of the assignat is printed, in lower-case 
| type, about the size of that known in England as 
bourgeois (but the printing was certainly done 
| in France, and with type cast from French ma- 
trixes): “ Hypothéqué sur les domaines nation- 

thot, “Créé le 18 nivose l’an 


” 


| aux;” and at the 
3° de la République francaise. 
| small capitals, upright : 

“LA LOI PUNIT DE MORT LE CONTRE-FAC-TEUR. | 

“ LA NATION R&COM-PENSE LE DENON-CIA-TEUR. 

The hyphens show where the words have beeu 
divided in upright columns. Mr. Orror, in the 
note he sent to me with the assignat, said : 


On the sides, in 


* The signature “ Ogé” is printed in script character, 
in the centre, from a small wood block. At the end of 





the accented é is a flourish, which might have been in- 
| tended for either a Q or L. 
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“ The one enclosed is the kind said to be the forgery. 
It was pasted tight down on a sheet of paper. Soaking it 
to get it off has injured the stamp [this damage it has 
now partially recovered ] ; otherwise it is in fine condition, 
with the water-marks very perfect. The cap of liberty 
these are on the opposite top corners] was a good em- 
blem,” “TI have two large sheets, showing every form of 
assignat, with emblems,” &c. 

Mr. Finch, who made the paper for the forged 
assignats at the Dartford paper mills, has re- 
peatedly told me that he entered into a contract 
with a stationer in St. Paul’s churchyard to make 
the paper. The moulds were sold by Mr. Hub- 
bard, the auctioneer, in 1832, after the failure of 
Mr. Towgood, who, till then, occupied the mills. 
For fufther particulars, vide my father’s History 
of Dartford, p. 233*, 310. 
ALFRED JoHN DUNKIN. 
Dartford. 


Rev. Joun Lawson (3S. vi. 311, 489.) —A 
memoir of this distinguished geometer, by T. T. 


' this has led to most of the peculiarities of phrase- 


ology alluded to by your correspondent JaYDEE. 
I would venture to stiggest that, in case a new 
edition of the Diary should be contemplated, the 
present printed text ought to be diligently com- 
uy with and corrected by the original short- 
vand MS. 

In offering the above remarks, I have no desire 
to disparage the labours of the Rey. John Smith, 
the original decypherer of the Diary. He appears, 
on the whole, to have performed a very tedious 
and difficult task in an extremely satisfactory 
manner. Indeed to him belongs the chief merit 
of giving the inimitable Diary to the public: for, 


| though the late Lord Braybrooke has gained all 


the credit for doing so, his sole share in the work 
consisted in making omissions from Mr. Smith’s 


| transcript, and adding the foot-notes. 


Wilkinson, Esq., F.R.A.S., &c., will be found in | 


Alfred John Dunkin’s Archeological Mine, vol. i. 
p. 109. A. 
Bett crackep (3S. vii. 169.) —I am happy 
to be able to give Mr. ELLAcomssE a little inform- 
ation on this subject. 
visit to the church at Hanbury, near Burton-on- 


Trent, and ascended the tower, in which a new | — er i 2 . 
| were two distinct families in Sussex, temp. Edward 


set of bells had recently been hung. I was then 


GAMALTEL Evans. 


“ Sepges STeERcoRARIA ” (3 S. vii. 102.) — See 
the preface to Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, p. xli., 
where Hearne quotes an ancient MS., entitled 


| “The Ceremonies of the Holy Church of Rome,” 


Several years ago I paid a | 


informed that, on the completion of the restora- | 


tion of the church, the workmen employed ob- 
tained permission to sound the bells in honour of 
the architect. One of them, by way of a practical 
joke, thinking to deaden the sound, suddenly 
clasped his legs around one of the bells at the 
moment when his comrade struck it. He suc- 


ceeded beyond his wishes; for the bell cracked on | 


receiving the blow, and had to be recast. On 
some surprise being expressed at this accident, the 
founder observed, that a piece of packthread tied 
tightly round a bell would have produced the 
same result. The story made an impression on 
my mind at the time, and I am now glad that I 
remember it. W. J. Bernnwarp Smirn. 

Temple. 

Pepys’s Memorrs (3" §8. vii. 93, 171.)—I have 
little doubt that the peculiar expressions, occur- 
ring in the printed version of Pepys’s Diary, are 
due to want of care in decyphering the short- 
hand characters in which the original is written. 
The stenographic system used by Pepys was that 
known as “ Rich’s;’’ and one peculiarity of it is, 
that ‘the letter s, when terminating a word, is 
denoted by a small dot placed under the preceding 
consonant. Very probably experienced writers of 
the system often omitted this dot, trusting to the 
general context to render the meaning sufficiently 
precise; and I think it extremely likely, that a 
minute examination of the MS. would show that 


giving a curious account of what takes place on 
the occasion of the newly-elected Pope’s visit to 
the Lateran. E 


40 « +h 


Wuirsreap Fairy (3 §. vii. 35.) — There 


III. The one inquired for by your correspondent, 
as being of the German family ‘ Weitbrecht,” was 
probably of Pevensey, where Stephen “ Wittberd” 
was a resident freeman in 1342. They were dis- 
tinct from the Witbreds who were freemen of 
Seaford. Wa. Dcrrant Cooper. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestre nsis ; to- 
gether with the English Translations of John Trevisa, 
and of an Unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century. 
Edited by Churchill Babington, B.D., &c. (Vol. J.) 
Published under the Authority of the Master of the Rolls. 
( Longman.) 

This edition of the Polychronicon of the worthy monk 
of Chester, to whom we owe not only this curious and in- 
teresting work, but the equally curious and interesting 
Series of Chester Miracle Plays, promises to be one of the 
most valuable of the Series of Chronicles now im the 
course of publication under the authority of the Master 
of the Rolls. In the first place it will furnish English 
students with a genuine text of Ranulph Higden; to 
this is added the translation by Trevisa, a work of great 
interest to English philologists ; and, lastly, a more re- 
cent English translation, now printed for the first time 
from a MS. in the British Museum, No. 2261, in the Har- 
leian Collection. The edition was originally entrusted to 
Archdeacon Hardwick ; but in consequence of his la- 
mented death, has been transferred to Mr. Charehill 
Babington, who is obviously well qualified to do full jus- 
tice to Higden and his translators. 








NOTES 


Historical Narrative of certain Events that took place in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain in the Month of July, in 
the Year of O Lord 1553. Written by P. Vv Now 
Sirst reprinted from the Latin. (Bell & Daldy.) 

A reprint and translation of an interesting cotemporary 
tract, written it Peter Vermilly, alias 
Peter Martyr, for the purpose of showing that the death of 
Edward VI. was not the result of natural causes, but ac 
celerated by unfair means. 


is supposed, by 


Atalanta in Calydon: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. (Moxon & Co.) 

Moulded on the form of the ancient tragedy, and intro- 
luced by a long tribute, in Greek verse, to the memory of 
Walter Savage Landor, this very able and powerfully 
written drama does not present temptations to general 
readers. But the time will come when its merits will be 
widely recognised. 


A Dream of Idlene ss and other Poems. 
Monkhouse. (Moxon & Co.) 
A little volume, which shows that the writer is one 
who thinks deeply, and finds utterance for his thoughts in 
graceful and flowing verse. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by J. Gough 
chols, F.S.A. Part XH. (Nichols & Son.) 
The new number of this periodical, which stands in such 

high favour with genealogists, opens with the first of a 
ries of interesting papers on the Origin and Develop- 

ment of Coat Armour by the editor, which will be found 

novel and instructive. The number contains also some 
good papers on the Bibliography of Heraldry, Historical 

and Heraldic Cards, the Cary Family, &c. 


The London Diocese Book Jor 1865, containing a Variety 
of Information for Clergy and Laity. By John Hassard, 
Private Secretary to the Bishop. (Rivingtons.) 

A little volume, carefully compiled, containing much 
more information re specting the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the diocese of London, both for the Clergy and 
L, aity, than was contained in its P wedecessor, The London 
Diocesan Cul 


By W. Cosmo 


Ni- 


ndar. 


Nature and Treat- 
Edition.) (Long 


their 
( Sizth 


Stammering und Stuttering: 


ment. By James Hunt. 
man.) 
The sixth edition of a work, 
who have friend 


which all ought to consult 
s afflicted with impediments of speech. 


Notes on the South Lancashire Dialect By J. A 
F.S.A. ; 

This curious and interesting pamphlet has just come to 
hand. On the title-page are the warning words, “ printed 
for private circulation,” which is as much as to say to the 
crities “ procul estote.” Our present impression is, if the 
author will venture to make the brochure public, we 
should certainly spare a good word for the little work. 
If he chooses to maintain his privacy, it is not for us to 
invade it, 


. Picton, 


BOOKS AND ODD 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Newman's Arotoora. Part VI. 

Cooxestey’s Pivoan. Part Il. Nemeaw anv Israwtax Ones. 
Witimorr'’s Sacaep Ports. 2nd Series. 

Sin A. Gaawt's Aniwsrorte. Vol. I. 
Joc mwat or Crassicat ann Sacnep 
BE. Gaxewert's Transtarion oF ( 
Tus Cromren anv rae Caown. 


Wanted by 2. 


VOLUMES 


Parroroe ry. 

omus 

Wik, 18%. 

S. D., Union Society, Cambridge 

? Boston, Mas. 

Maskell, Tower Hill, London, E.C, 


Tarrax'’s Tavares ow rue Wri. 
Wanted by the Rev. J 


AND QUERIES. 


| pears in * 


| tunate Shepherdess, was published by his grancison, the Rev 


| Nicnoras. 
| colds, and all disorders of the breath, throat. and lungs. 


[3rd §. VII. Arrit 1, ’65. 


Tax Lire or Rosent Rares, tax Fooxpen or Scnpar Scnoors. 
Wanted by Mr. John Handcock, 26 & 27, Commercial Street, Leeds. 


Choir Books (earty), , especially one containing Music by Dr. Fairfax 
and other early English Compose 

Boos or Common Paarven, sto. Barker, 1608. 

. small 12mo, 1660 

——., Edinburgh, 1637. 





Any of them perfect or 
“impe erfect. 
Musans AUGUSTENSE. Meyve 
Any edition by Radhalt. 
Canon Missa. ~ Folio on vellu 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. _ Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Aatices ta 4 Correspondents. 
J. C. (Cambridge.) Consult Trusler, or some of the other commenta- 
tors on Hogarth 
Ovrn Saaxesreantan Connesronpents will, we hope, not be offended at 
pur postponing their communications until oy April 22. 
T. Davioson. Heraldic Anomalies was written by the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D.D., the biographer of Lord Burleig 
J RowLanps, r- hose query respecting the  Delalaunde” Sanity ap- 
*‘N.& Q” S. v. 377, is requested to say where a [tter will 


The best edition of Alexander Ross's Helenore ; or the For- 
Alexander 
Thompson ( Dundee, \2mo, 1812), to which is preficed a Life of the Author. 
There is also an excellent account of Alex. Ross in Chambers's Biog. 
Dict. of Eminent Scotemen, iv. 198. 

P. (Oxford.) The New Monthly Magazine commenced January, 1814. 
It was a separate series that commenced in January, 1821. 


A Reading Case for netting the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may Booksellers and Newsmen, pr rice ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct ‘. ra publisher, for Is. 8d. 

@s* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Norgs awn Quentes” is published at noon on pretteg. and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stampzp Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Inpex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 


reach him. 
Scorvs. 


payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittasm G. Surra, 32, 


gLLiveton Sraert, Staann, W,.C., where also all Commomications 
vor raz Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Axorarn Cunz or Coven sy Da Lococn’s Potmoxsc Warens. — 


| “8, Wilson Terrace, St. Leonards Street, Bromley, E.—I can myself testify 


that they have relieved me of a most severe cough, so bad that I was 
unable to lie down, and I shall do my best to recommend them. W-. 
" They give instant relief to ——> coughs, 

rice 1s. 1jd., 
Sold by all Druggists. 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


) R. EDWARD THELWALL, M.A., of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, reads with pupils preparing for the U niver. 
1 Service, &c., at his Residence, 7, Carlisle 





sities, the Army, the Civil 
Terrace, Kensington. 


This Day, 8vo, price ls. 6d. 
QHAKESPEARE'S EDITORS and COMMEN- 
h TATORS. By the REV. W. R. ARROWSMITH, Incumbent 
of Old St. Pancras. 

London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 





> ARE BOOKS S, BLACK-LETTER BOOKS, 

\ Miscellaneous Books, Curious Books, Fecetion, Jests, Wit, and 
Works in most departments of Literature. A NEW CATALOG UE is 
now ready, sent by post on receipt of a Stamp. THOMAS BEET 
(late Ropwaxr), 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, 

Libraries and Small Collections of Books purchased. 
gore. Established permacasnad a penesnnnads 


THEN ‘EW Xe ORK TRIBU INE. —Mrssns. Steves ENS 

BROTHERS, American and Zerelgn Booksellers, Henrietta 
Street. Covent Garden, London -» receive the DAIL Y. ‘the SEMI- 
WEEKLY, and the WEE KLY TRIBUNE by every post, and re- 
spectfully solicit Subscriptions and Advertisements. 


\ THAT WILL THIS c OST TO PRIN’ 

thought often occ urring to literary men, public characters, and 
persons of benevolent i A answer to the in- 
quiry may be cbtained. A Srecimen Boox or Tyras, and information 
tor authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


1 w THE CLERGY and CHURCH WARDENS 

SURPLICES and COMMUNION LINEN, ALTAR CLOTHS 
and ROBES for Presentation. —GIL, BERT J. FRENCH. Bolton, Lan- 
cashire. Carriage paid. No Agents. 


Highest price 








